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PREFACE 


At a time when the student of the New Testament is confronted by its 
urgent social and theological issues, he may be tempted to question 
whether the writing of a monograph on its grammar can be justified. 
During the dozen years of continuous pressure from pastorate and lecture 
room since beginning this research, I have often faced this question. My 
affirmative answer to it stems from a conviction that a thorough under- 
standing of the language of the New Testament is the key to its message. I 
am especially indebted for this conviction to my first teacher of Greek, 
Dr Philip Scoyle, and to Matthew Black who, as professor of biblical criti- 
cism in the University of St Andrews, suggested the topic and supervised 
the dissertation from which this book has grown. He inspired me by the 
suggestion that it could someday appear in print. I am grateful to Drs 
A.J.M. Wedderburn and Nigel Turner for reading the dissertation and 
offering valuable suggestions. Sympathetic scrutiny of my work by Profes- 
sor R.McL. Wilson, Dr Margaret Thrall, and Professor G.N. Stanton of 
the Society for New Testament Studies accompanied its acceptance for 
publication in the Monograph Series. Their suggestions, along with those 
of the sub-editor appointed by the Cambridge University Press, have led to 
remarkable improvements which I appreciate. Thanks are due to the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church of the British Isles for making adjustments 
to my pastoral duties in order to accommodate my research. I pay tribute 
to my typists Wendy Brown and Elaine Ginbey, and to the administration 
of Newbold College for funding the preparation of the typescript. My 
tenderest tribute is reserved for Ellen Kristin, who during those years of 
intensive research remained, in the words of Apocalypse 1:9, my ‘com- 
panion in tribulation . . . and patient endurance’. 


April 1984 S.T. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The justification for this study is found in the fact that it puts forward a 
number of explanations for the peculiar language associated with the verb 
and with clauses in the Apc. which have for centuries been a source of 
perplexity and misunderstanding to students and especially to translators 
of the book. 

At least since the time of Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria (died A.D. 
265), questions have been expressed about the un-Greek nature of the 
language of the Apc. Dionysius drew attention to the fact (see Eusebius, 
Ecclesiastical History , 7,25, 7ff) that the Greek of the Apc. contained a 
number of unusual constructions which cannot be explained in terms of 
Greek grammar and syntax. This peculiar disregard has perplexed modern 
scholars as well. In the words of R.H. Charles, who studied the book for 
many years while preparing his commentary, the Apc. possesses a distinc- 
tive character of its own which makes it ‘absolutely unique’ linguistically.’ 
More recently Matthew Black observed that ‘there is one New Testament 
book, Revelation, whose crude Greek is particularly stained by “Semi- 
tisms” °.? 

While one could not pretend at this stage to be able to explain all lin- 
guistic oddities in the book, yet this introductory survey demonstrates 
that the major part of the peculiarity attached to the un-Greek use of the 
verb in the Apc. can be ascribed to the influence of Semitic syntax, pri- 
marily biblical Hebrew (and Aramaic). Nigel Turner supports this view: 
‘some of the sources [of Revelation] may have been Aramaic originally. 
However, the Semitic influence in Revelation is mainly Hebrew.”* 

In addition, this study cites evidence strongly supporting the argument 
that biblical Hebrew and Aramaic, not a later variety, is reflected in the 
Greek of the Apc. The presence of Hebrew infinitives absolute in Greek 
dress* indicates biblical Hebrew was the model for the Seer, since the con- 
struction was absent from later Hebrew.*® G. Mussies, who argues that the 
language of the Apc. is patterned after later Hebrew and Aramaic, concedes 
that this is one of the points of difference between biblical and Mishnaic 
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Hebrew visible in translation.® Other telling features of biblical Hebrew 
syntax influencing the Greek of the Apc. are the Hebrew Waw-consecu- 
tive;” the resolving of a participle into a finite verb;* and possibly the 
occurrence of the absolute object. Needless to say, any theory of the 
nature and purpose of the Apc. and of its relation to the OT cannot afford 
to ignore these direct links with the syntax of OT Hebrew. 


Historical survey of linguistic observations 


With the turn of the century as the starting point for a survey, we begin 
with the sixth edition of Meyer’s Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar itber 
die Offenbarung Johannis (1906), by Wilhelm Bousset. Under section 7 
of the introduction he begins a discussion, entitled ‘Gebrauch des Ver- 
bums’,!° by stating that verbs in the Apc. are characterised by haphazard 
shifts between present and future tense. Especially in chapter 11 is this 
evident. He also notes that the use of the imperfect is not frequent in the 
Apc., but in those places where it has been employed, it has been done 
deliberately. It is preferred, for instance, in descriptive, explanatory rela- 
tive clauses such as those in 1:12, 2:14 and 6:9. Outside such special cate- 
gories the imperfect is not in general use in the Apc. 

Noteworthy also is the nearly exclusive use of aorist infinitives, with 
seemingly little sense for the distinction between aorist and present 
infinitive. 

While he points to Hebrew parallels to the language of the Apc., Bousset 
does not go so far as to see behind the use of the verb traces of direct 
Semitic influence, although at certain places in the book he recognises the 
possibility of direct translation from Hebrew sources. 

Another study touching on the use of the verb in the Apc. is that of 
T.C. Laughlin, The Solecisms of the Apocalypse.'' The book (a published 
Ph.D. thesis) surveys briefly various peculiarities in the language of the 
Apc. traceable to Hebrew influence. Concerning the verb two points are 
noteworthy: first, the absolute use of the participle \¢ywv,'? as found for 
example in Apc. 11:1. This is LXX usage, he says, based on Hebrew /é’mor; 
the second point concerns the tenses: the mixing of present and future 
tense verbs in the same clause or sentence when, according to Greek usage, 
we should expect only future verbs.!* The observations of Laughlin, 
though brief, are valuable for the LXX parallels which are cited to illustrate 
the Hebraic nature of the usage he discusses. 

A comprehensive survey of the grammar of the Apc. was provided by 
R.H. Charles in his commentary.'* His observations about the Semitic 
influence on the verb will be surveyed briefly.'5 He notes the frequent 
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wavering of the text of the Apc. between present and future tenses, but 
notes that in most cases the changes are not arbitrary.’® A careful study 
of context will show that, while in some places the future is rightly 
employed, there are other places where the present occurs when we would 
expect the future or participle. This may be due to the influence of Heb- 
rew tense usage, since a Hebrew imperfect (and perfect) may be rendered 
as past, present, or future, according to context. Cases of confusion of 
this nature can be amply illustrated from the LXX. The possibility of a 
confusion of future tenses for pasts on the basis of Semitic idiom is sug- 
gested by Charles at Apc. 4:9-10.!” The past imperfect or historical 
present is frequently replaced in the Apc. by a participle. Note the follow- 
ing: 1:16 éxmopevopévn, 4:2 kad juevos. He notes this use of the parti- 
ciple for a finite verb is frequent in late Hebrew, and the same use is even 
more frequent in both Aramaic and Syriac; thus its displacement of the 
past imperfect in our author is probably due largely to Hebraic influence.'® 
Regarding the use of the infinitives, Charles notes that they are at times 
used in the sense of finite verbs in conditional clauses, as well as in prin- 
cipal sentences, while the infinitive plus the article serves as a finite verb. 

Charles maintains that the criteria of grammar and syntax in the Apc., 
including syntax of the verb, can be employed in separating portions of 
the book which originated with the Seer from sections which were based 
on sources.!? Concerning the nature of the language of the Apc., he 
expressed the opinion that while its author wrote in Greek, he remained 
in the thought world of the Hebrew Bible.2° Furthermore, while related 
closely to Greek as found in the LXX and other Greek OT versions, and 
the apocrypha and pseudepigrapha, the Apc. nevertheless possesses a dis- 
tinct character of its own.” 

The next significant work on the language of the Apc., drawing heavily 
on that of Charles, was by R.B.Y. Scott who, in 1928, published his Ph.D. 
thesis, The Original Language of the Apocalypse." Scott stated his premise 
at the outset: ‘the Apocalypse as a whole is a translation from Hebrew or 
Aramaic’.?> Though basing his conclusion ultimately on alleged mis- 
translations of the Semitic original, Scott also examined certain Hebrew 
idioms frequently encountered in the book. Regarding the verb, he follows 
Charles in referring to participles used as finite verbs. He also pointed to a 
number of cases in which the Greek of the Apc. employs the participial 
forms of €xw to represent possessive lamedh in Hebrew. The occurrence 
of a peculiar Hebrew construction is also noted: a finite verb is used with 
a noun that has the particle of comparison, where in Greek a participle 
would be used.” 

Since the majority of Hebrew verbs have causative stems, while in 
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Greek separate verbs must be added to express causation, and since in 
Hebrew causative expressions are comparatively more frequent than in 
Greek, Scott finds it natural to expect that in the Apc. clumsy phrases 
with movécs or 5iScout would be found to express the causative idea.”5 Cf. 
Apc. 13:13: mvp not... KataBatvewv. Scott also notes a number of cases 
where confusion of tense has occurred. He makes two observations on the 
matter: first, that the difficulty often arises from the various meanings of 
the Hebrew imperfect (i.e. time past, present and future) and, where that 
does not operate, a misunderstanding of a Waw-consecutive for simple 
Waw or vice versa may have occurred when the Seer rendered an unpoin- 
ted Hebrew text into Greek. Scott also feels that present participles are 
found where aorist or perfect participles are expected in several places. 

In his conclusion, Scott reaffirms his premise that the Apc. originated 
in Hebrew and was translated into Greek by an early Christian. By this he 
does not deny the possibility that the book is composite in origin, nor 
does he ignore the fact that distinctions in style and diction are apparent 
in the book. These differences he sees, though, in the Hebrew original, not 
in Greek. 

In his commentary on the Apc., E.-B. Allo of the University of Fri- 
bourg notes that certain participles must be given the sense of finite 
verbs.”° This he also ascribed to Hebrew influence, and especially to Ara- 
maic. He noted the appearance of the impersonal plural verb, and asked if 
it could be due to Aramaic influence. 

In his final work, published posthumously, C.C. Torrey sets forth his 
reasons for believing the Apc. was written originally in Aramaic and later 
translated into Greek.”” His arguments touching the use of the verb include 
the use of the indefinite third person plural in place of the passive voice, 
in line with Aramaic usage. Torrey sees evidence in the Apc. of very fre- 
quent use of the Aramaic participle, which prompted the translator to 
employ a Greek corresponding participle where a finite verb would have 
sufficed. Similarly, where the Greek present tense occurs, Torrey felt an 
Aramaic participle could be taken for granted. This is cause for a number 
of places where the Greek has a present tense verb where one expects a 
future tense. Finally, he mentions the confusion of tenses which arises 
over the similarity between Aramaic peal participles and perfect tense 
verbs in unpointed texts. 

Torrey has no time, however, to consider influence of the Hebrew 
tense system on the verbs of the Apc. - ‘In short there is in Revelation no 
trace of Hebrew usage in the tenses employed. Whatever evidence there is 
of falsely or too literally rendered verbs points to Aramaic rather than to 
Hebrew.’® 
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The first monograph devoted to a study of the verb in the Apc. is Angelo 
Lancellotti’s Sintassi Ebraica nel Greco Dell’Apocalisse, I, ‘Uso delle forme 
verbali’.”? He attempts to show how the verb in the Apc. is employed 
along Semitic, and more specifically, Hebraic, lines by analysing certain 
verbs in the Apc. in the light of Hebrew grammar. His first chapter discus- 
ses the distinction between the Hebrew and Greek concept of verbal ten- 
ses; following chapters present descriptions of verbs in the Apc. which 
conform to the Hebrew qatal, yiqtol; the participle in its differing Hebrew 
and Greek roles, especially employed nominally and verbally; the infini- 
tive in its nominal and independent employment is discussed last, fol- 
lowed by a final chapter of recapitolazione and a conclusion. 

Regarding tense, Lancellotti notes that the aorist for the most part is 
employed along normal Greek lines, but in a few cases a Hebraic sense is 
displayed when the Greek aorists in the Apc. express the sense of Hebrew 
perfects. The perfect tense in the Apc. has little connection with Hebrew 
syntax, although a possible connection with Hebrew perfect is suggested. 
The present tense more than the others is used abnormally. Omitting the 
cases in which the present is found in indirect discourse, dependent ona 
past tense verb, Lancellotti asserts that the so-called ‘quasi atemporal’ use 
of the present in the Apc. is due to Semitic influence. Finally, the futuris- 
tic present is attached by him to the Hebrew imperfect referring to future 
events (but wrongly, as we shall see below). While the future in the Apc. 
is generally used along Greek lines, its substitution for the aorist subjunc- 
tive is unusual, and its use with the value of an imperfect*? is based on 
Hebrew imperfect tense usage. Also, its modal use with the value of a 
Hebrew jussive and as cohortative is Hebraic. 

Lancellotti discusses Semitic influence on attributive and circumstan- 
tial participles, bringing out several specific points at which, he says, 
Semitic influence is at work. The participial clause also is included in his 
discussion. Finally, he presents the case for Hebrew influence on the 
infinitive. 

The study is wide-ranging and suggests many possibilities for further 
research. While specific criticisms of his findings are included at the appro- 
priate places in this study, we could note here two general weaknesses of 
his monograph: (1) inadequate documentation; and (2) inadequate illus- 
tration from Hebrew and the LXX of the existence of the many syntacti- 
cal equations which he suggests. 

The significant study of the morphology of the Apc. by G. Mussies 
requires mention here since its concluding chapter is titled “The Use of 
the Verb in the Apocalypse’. It gives a detailed discussion, plus statis- 
tics, of use of the voice (pp. 330ff), moods (pp. 321 ff), participles (pp. 
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324ff), and the durative, aoristic, futural and perfective categories (pp. 
330ff). Again, specific criticisms of his chapter are to be found in the 
main portion of this work. 

In a later expansion and update entitled ‘The Greek of the Book of 
Revelation’ ,>* Mussies surveys the language of the Apc., finding what he 
terms ‘absence Semitisms’, which are Greek constructions having no 
Hebrew/ Aramaic counterpart. The genitive absolute is the most striking 
of these, being absent from the Apc., and from Hebrew/Aramaic. Another 
is the Greek accusative plus infinitive. When taking the opposite approach, 
looking for Hebrew/Aramaic constructions with no exact counterpart in 
Greek, he notes the occurrence in the Apc. of the infinitive absolute. The 
conjunctive form of the adverbial participle is singled out for special dis- 
cussion,’® but its peculiar usage by the Seer in the Apc. is attributed by 
Mussies to stylistic preference rather than to specific Hebrew influence. 

At this point attention should be drawn to three recent monographs in 
the field of Hellenistic Greek syntax which are valuable to the student of 
the NT for the light they throw on the language of the NT. From Sweden 
comes L. Rydbeck, Fachprosa, Vermeintliche Volkssprache und Neues 
Testament, Studia Graeca Upsaliensia 5 (Uppsala, 1967); from Greece 
comes B. Mandilaras, The Verb in the Greek Non-literary Papyri (Athens, 
1973), and from the Netherlands comes W.F. Bakker’s Pronomen Abun- 
dans and Pronomen Coniunctum (Amsterdam and London, 1974). Dis- 
cussions in relevant parts of this study have been enriched by the findings 
of these authors, and appreciation is expressed for the attention given by 
each to the influence of his research on the Greek of the NT as seen in its 
Hellenistic matrix. 

The publication of the fourth volume on ‘Style’ (1976) by Nigel Turner 
in the Moulton-Howard-Turner Grammar of New Testament Greek makes 
available to grateful students of the language of the Apc. an entire chapter 
devoted to a discussion of its special linguistic features. Turner’s wide- 
ranging contributions to the elucidation of the Semitic element in NT 
Greek are already well-known to users of his previous volume in the series, 
on ‘Syntax’. No discussion of Semitisms in the Apc. can afford to over- 
look this his latest statement on the topic. 

This introductory survey could not be concluded without reference to 
two classic studies devoted to the Semitic element in the language of the 
New Testament. First, a work which is so widely established and recog- 
nised that it hardly requires mention is Matthew Black’s An Aramaic 
Approach to the Gospels and Acts.* It serves as the standard presentation 
of the Aramaic element in the Greek of the Gospels and Acts. The use- 
fulness of this store of information has a wider application than that 
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implied by the title, and although its author excluded from his study 
Semitisms due exclusively to Hebrew (cf. p. 34), yet anyone acquainted 
with An Aramaic Approach will observe how this present study has, with 
certain modifications to allow for a difference in subject matter, patterned 
itself after Black’s work. 

In a more recent monograph Klaus Beyer has made his important con- 
tribution to the understanding of NT Greek. His Semitische Syntax im 
Neuen Testament,°> of which Part I only has appeared, brings to bear a 
great deal of Semitic evidence which illuminates un-Greek usage of the 
clause. His study, rich in Hebrew and Aramaic examples, has been drawn 
upon in several places where it discussed constructions found in the Apc. 


1 


TEXTUAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The preparation of this present work has been greatly facilitated by the 
excellent textual studies of the Apc. published during this century, making 
it the most thoroughly studied NT book, from the viewpoint of text. 


1. Survey of twentieth-century developments 


The commentaries of Bousset and Allo are rich in textual references; both 
however were superseded by the commentary of R.H. Charles, who in vol. 
II included the Greek text of the Apc. with extensive critical apparatus. 
Latin sources, meanwhile, were carefully presented by H.J. Vogels.! These 
works, in their turn were superseded by the masterly apparatus prepared 
by H.C. Hoskier representing thirty years of labour collating and recording 
in toto the variants found in every Greek manuscript of the Apc. known in 
his day, plus a comprehensive treatment of the ancient versions.” While 
today some doubt is expressed about the accuracy of his citations of some 
versions, his careful work on the Greek text is definitive and irreplaceable. 

The Greek material presented in Hoskier’s apparatus has been studied 
and carefully analysed by J. Schmid of Munich, who has aimed at deter- 
mining manuscript families and the allegiance of the Fathers. In his major 
work his task is sixfold:> (1) accurately to define the two medieval forms 
of the text of the Apc. (Koine, and the text used for the Commentary of 
Andreas); (2) to note the relationship of these two forms to one another; 
(3) to demonstrate the twofold nature of the earlier tradition made pos- 
sible by the discovery of Chester Beatty Papyrus p*’; (4) to consider the 
possibility of a ‘neutral’ text; (5) to note the relation of the Koine and 
Andreas texts to this earlier tradition; (6) to test the manuscript tradition 
by the criteria of the language and usage of the Apc.’ In addition to these 
main objectives Schmid notes that so far no trace of a Western text of the 
Apc. has been found.° 

Since the publication of Hoskier’s apparatus the early text of the Apc. 
has been further illuminated by discovery of p*7, a late third-century 
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manuscript containing chapters 9:10-17:2.° Several manuscript discoveries 
of minor significance are described by J. Schmid.” He concludes, after 
describing some thirty-one previously unknown or unnoticed manuscripts 
of the Apc., that these are not of any help in illuminating the early charac- 
ter of the text (they date mostly from the tenth to the seventeenth cen- 
turies).® 


2. Current status of studies on the text of the Apocaly se 


‘In the Book of Revelation the Textual scene and its history differ greatly 
from the rest of the New Testament.’ This statement, from the introduc- 
tion to the twenty-sixth edition of Nestle-Aland,’ continues: ‘In brief, in 
the Apocalypse much (if not all) is different from elsewhere.’ The most 
significant of these differences, ably summarised by J. Delobel,!® are the 
following: (a) the relative paucity of early Greek witnesses; (b) the absence 
of the Apc. in codex B, and its inferior representation in Aleph considerably 
weakens testimony for the existence of a ‘Neutral’ text, thus accounting 
for Hort’s hesitation to distinguish, in the Apc., text types, and to recon- 
struct its history; (c) the inferior authority of the few existing papyri con- 
taining portions of the Apc.; (d) the exceptional position of the Textus 
Receptus, which for the Apc. merits much greater attention than it deserves 
elsewhere in the NT; (e) the doubt about the existence of a Western text 
for the Apc. 


3. Use of linguistic criteria and textual eclecticism 


Major advances in the task of the recovery of a more primitive NT text 
have been made in recent decades by the application of internal linguistic 
criteria, and of the eclectic textual method. General questions regarding 
the application of both of these to the text of the Apc. have been surveyed 
recently by Delobel,!! who considered the views both of proponents and 
opponents. Regarding the textual theory adopted for this present study, 
the following statement should be sufficient: in the light of the major 
advances made in the study of the text of the Apc. during this century, 

it need not be stressed that in the work of analysing the nature of Semitic 
influence on syntax, the approach which is based on a single manuscript 
or printed NT text is inadequate, and can lead only to unsatisfactory 
results. Matthew Black demonstrated the weakness of a similar approach,” 
relying only on the Westcott and Hort text, for studying the Semitic ele- 
ment in the Gospels and Acts. His practice of granting a hearing to the 
more Semitised reading, regardless of its textual pedigree, should be 
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applied to the Apc. No single manuscript or textual family preserves all 
the more Semitised and therefore more original readings in those portions 
of the NT with a Semitic background. 

It is all the more surprising, then, to notice that the two most recent 
studies on the verb in the Apc., i.e. those of Lancellotti and Mussies, 
ignore in large measure the wealth of textual information readily avail- 
able, limiting their studies to a single printed text of Merk in the case of 
Lancellotti, and a single uncial manuscript, Alexandrinus, in that of 
Mussies. In his monograph Mussies gives the reason for his choice of codex 
Alexandrinus as the basis for his study of the Apc.: ‘Instead of describing 
the use of language of a text edition which is inevitably eclectic the 
linguist will have to choose the best ms. available and describe in the first 
place the idiom of that one alone.’ This approach is justified if one were 
aiming to describe the use of language as influenced by the textual tradi- 
tion responsible for producing the selected manuscript. In the case of the 
Apc. we have, in fact, the book at a stage of textual transmission which it 
reached in the hands of fifth-century Alexandrian textual scholars, repre- 
sted by uncial A, along with is supporting minuscules. 

To penetrate behind this stage of the text it is necessary to draw upon 
a wide range of witnesses for the evidence they contain of the earlier, less 
polished constructions, especially Semitisms, which were almost certainly 
removed by certain later copyists. By limiting his work to the basis pro- 
vided by uncial A, Mussies imposes undue limitations on his findings, 
especially those in his final chapter on the verb. 

The alternative to the single text method pursued by Lancellotti and 
Mussies is to employ a judicious eclecticism. This means, according to G.D. 
Kilpatrick,'* that ‘No readings can be condemned categorically because 
they are characteristic of manuscripts or groups of manuscripts. We have 
to pursue a consistent eclecticism. Readings must be considered severally 
on their intrinsic character.’ Elsewhere he notes that in principle any 
variant which occurs in a manuscript that is not a copy of another manu- 
script may prove to be original.'* It should not be dismissed because it 
does not occur in this or that textual type, nor because it has inadequate 
attestation.'© 

The other factor related to eclecticism in solving textual differences in 
the Apc. is of course an awareness of Semitic idiom in Greek dress. Metzger 
observes that ‘a knowledge of Hebrew and especially Aramaic will occa- 
sionally throw light upon a variant reading in the Gospels’.!’7 The same 
point is made by Kilpatrick regarding the Apc. when he notes that here 
perhaps the most important consideration is language.!® Among the writers 
of the NT the Greek of the Apc. stands out, and would ‘invite correction’. 
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J. Schmid emphasises the importance of understanding the language of 
the Apc.!? 

This consideration of textual matters concludes with a mention of the 
criterion of atticism and its implications for the text of the Apc. Atticism 
became a dominant trend in Greek literary circles during the first and 
second centuries A.D.; it induced scribes to insert into the NT text classi- 
cal Greek forms of language in place of original Hellenistic forms. Kil- 
patrick, in discussing this trend, notes that the most evident stylistic con- 
sideration at work on the NT text was this smoothing over or removal of 
Semitic idioms.”° He rightly suspects that sometimes the attempt to 
improve the language of the NT was successful to the point that the more 
atticised Greek expression appears in our text while the original un-Greek 
one is relegated to the footnotes. This is evident, for example, in the use 
of the tenses of verbs, and where an un-Greek tense occurs, there is almost 
invariably textual evidence of considerable uncertainty among ancient 
copyists, with many attempts at smoothing. Our findings, presented below, 
lend additional support to the idea of textual smoothing, showing its 
extensive nature. 

Except in places where the readings of specific NT manuscripts are 
cited, the Greek text used in this study is that of the United Bible Societ- 
ies, edited by K. Aland, M. Black, C. Martini, B. Metzger and A. Wikgren 
(3rd edn, 1975). lt was not chosen arbitrarily, but because examination 
shows that in it, more than in previous printed texts of the Greek NT, an 
effort was made by the editors to include in the text of the Apc. the more 
Semitised readings, whenever textual support allowed.”! For citations of 
the Hebrew OT the new Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia, edited by K. 
Elliger and W. Rudolph was employed. For the LXX the three-volume 
hand edition by H.B. Swete was relied upon, since its critical apparatus is 
more extensive than that of Rahlfs. 


2 


GREEK VERBS WITH HEBREW MEANINGS! 


In Apc. 17:6 we read that the Seer ‘marvelled’ at the vision of the great 
harlot, é9abuaca cv abrnv Yadyua wéya. Here the traditional meaning of 
Savudteuv, ‘marvel’, ‘wonder’, ‘be astonished’,” hardly bears the force 
required by the passage; better, ‘he was appalled’ - a sense that is, how- 
ever, unattested in secular Greek. In an almost identical expression in Dan. 
4:16 (MT) we find that Aramaic S€mam means ‘appalled , dumbfounded’ - 
‘Daniel was dumbfounded for a moment.’ The reason is given in the follow- 
ing phrase, ‘Do not let the dream and its interpretation dismay you.’ Note 
that the LXX of Dan. here uses the verb employed by the Seer: peyddAwe 
5é éVavyacev 6 Aavind (4:19). Note the use of corresponding Hebrew qal 
3amem,? with identical meaning in Lev. 26:32, which in the LXX is 
Bavpdoovrat én’ abn oi Exdpor, ‘the enemies who occupy it shall be 
appalled’ (NEB). Elsewhere in Dan. we find the expression in 8:27 ‘I was 
appalled by the vision’, kai €0avpagov THv dpaouv. 

On the basis of these occurrences it is suggested that when Yavudtw is 
employed, and the meaning ‘marvel’, ‘be astonished’, seems too weak, one 
should understand ‘appalled’ after the meaning of the Hebrew equivalent. 
So in the case of Apc. 17:7 Ata ri €0adpacac; could be translated why 
are you appalled?’ 

The two remaining occurrences of davudgfw require separate considera- 
tion, based on the fact already noted that the underlying Hebrew word 
can mean not only ‘appalled’ but also ‘be desolated’. In Apc. 13:3, édav- 
udodn AN 1 YN étiaw Tod Onpiov, the traditional rendering is represented 
by the NEB ‘The whole world went after the beast in wondering admira- 
tion’; cf. ‘followed the beast with wonder’ (RSV). Both renderings attempt 
to deal with the incongruous aorist passive.* The traditional explanation, 
that here we have a passive or deponent form with active meaning is not 
convincing, because in his two uses of the verb noted above the Seer chose 
the active voice. A different explanation is called for, and the conjecture 
to follow is based on the fact already established, that Savudtw in the 
Apc. has the meaning of Samém. In 13:3 €8avudodn means ‘be desolated’ 
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in the sense expressed by the Hebrew equivalent; e.g. Ezek. 35:15 ‘@er- 
Sameémda, ‘which was desolate’. It should be noted in support that while in 
Greek an increasing sense of ‘honour’, ‘admire’, became attached to the 
verb,° Hebrew has no such connotation. Therefore in order to appreciate 
what effect the sense of Hebrew ‘desolate’, ‘devastate’, would give, we 
must read Apc. 13:3-4 without any trace of the idea of worship - i.e. ‘The 
whole world was devastated in the wake of (émiow perhaps for ‘ahdaré 

with the sense ‘behind’) the beast. So they threw themselves down before® 
the dragon because it gave authority to the beast; then they threw them- 
selves down before the beast, declaring ‘“‘Who is like the beast? Who can 
make war against him?”’’ The final phrase supports the conjecture: the 
beast is free to devastate and tyrannise the earth because there is no force 
to oppose it. Finally, verse 7 reveals that the same beast has conquered the 
saints in battle; furthermore, he exercises é£ovaia over every tribe, people, 
language group, and nation. In verse 8 all on earth (except those inscribed 
in the Lamb’s book) again prostrate themselves before the tyrant. The fate 
of any who refuse to capitulate is stated indirectly ‘for those who have 
ears’ in verse 10 - exile and death by the sword, in words taken from 
Jeremiah’s captivity passages, 15:2 and 43:11. The Seer closes this dra- 
matic section with the words ‘here is the patience and faith of the saints’. 

Seen from this angle, one comes to doubt whether any sense of ‘wor- 
ship’, ‘marvel’, ‘admiration’ finds its way into the passage. To the con- 
trary, the mood is created by a powerful irresistible tyrant beast who 
extracts submission from his subjects. 

The other passive, Savuacdnoovrat, in Apc. 17:8 should be translated 
‘those who inhabit the earth shall be devastated’. 

Aiéovat, found frequently in the Apc., can be translated in a variety of 
ways, some of which are un-Greek and betray the influence of Hebrew 
natan. In the classifications which follow, the six types of ‘Hebrew’ 
influence on SiSovat are set forth, along with supporting evidence, where it 
exists. 

(a) Meaning ‘set, place’:” Apc. 3:8, 5é5wxa évaomdy cov dipar, is 
unusual Greek, but as Helbing in his observations on the cases in the LXX 
notes,® is Hebraic and means ‘set’, ‘place’, as does natan in 2 Ki. 4:43, 
where the LXX renders 7t 5@ rovro évwnov Exarov avipwv; ‘How am I to 
set this before a hundred men?’ Cf. also Apc. 13:16 ‘place a mark’; 17:17 
‘put it in their heads’. 

(b) Meaning ‘requite’: N. Turner notes that in Apc. 2:23 5i50var means 
‘requite’, just as ndtan does in Ps. 28 (27):4 ‘requite them according to their 
work’.? 

(c) Meaning ‘make’: The causative sense of iSovaz is clear in Apc. 3:9 
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55a ék THS ovvaywyns Tov Larava, ‘I will make (those) of Satan’s syna- 
gogue’, where the verb is parallel to zotjow in the second part of the 
verse. This is certainly not Greek but is the literal translation of a Hebrew 
construction, rendered in 3 Km. 9:22 by ék rap vicv Iopand ovKx éSwxKev 
Larwpwv el noadypya, ‘Solomon did not make the men of Israel’; cf. Ex. 
7:1, 23:27. 

(d) Meaning ‘to allow, permit’: As Black noted,’° a special feature of 
the Apc. is its frequent use of é56°n with an impersonal singular, to reflect 
the sense of natan, meaning ‘to allow, to permit’, translated in the LXX 
€500n: see Lev. 19:20, 4 Km. 25:30, Job 15:19. Occurrences in the Apc. 
include 6:8, 7:2, 9:5, 16:8, 19:8. This is Hebraic, and not accounted for 
by the secular use of SiS5ovat meaning ‘allow’, which is found mostly in 
prayers.!! 

(e) Meaning ‘prompt’: literally ‘put into [the] heart’, when linked to 
Kapéta by eic: Apc. 17:17 Oeds ESwxev eis Tac Kapdias avTav Totnoat, ‘God 
prompted them to do’. This is a Hebrew idiom found several times in the 
OT;!? a close parallel to our verse is Neh. 2:12 Ohi ndtén ‘el-libbi la ‘Gs6t ; 
LXX (2 Esdras 12:12) Oed¢ SiS5worv ele Kapdiav pov Tov Tothoa, ‘God 
prompted me to do’. 

(f) Meaning ‘appoint’: N. Turner maintains that n@tan, meaning ‘to 
appoint’, has influenced Apc. 9:5, é560n adroic iva yh aroKxTeivwotv 
avrovs, which he translates ‘orders were given’.!* This is questionable, and 
the passage seems to belong under heading (d) above, meaning ‘allow, 
permit’. 

The Swoet rais noooevyais Tawv ayiwv in Apc. 8:3 is puzzling. Charles 
suggests one should understand Svuurauara after Swoet, ‘that he might 
cense the prayers, and so make them acceptable before God’.* While not 
feeling satisfied with his emendation, I have no suitable alternative expla- 
nation for the use of Si5ovat here. 

KAnpovoyetv in LXX Deut. 2:24 expresses the idea of taking by force: 
‘begin to take possession, and contend with him in battle’ (RSV). This 
strong sense attached to the verb is not native to the Greek language but 
derives from the underlying Hebrew yaraS ‘take possession of’, ‘displace’; 
and in a secondary sense ‘to inherit’.15 It is employed elsewhere in the 
LXX with similar force; Lev. 20:24 ‘you shall take over their land [the 
land of the nation which Yahweh was to cast out before Israel, verse 23], 
for I will give it to you to possess’ (again, Hebrew ydras). 

Such usage can only be described as a Semitism, since nothing like it is 
to be found in Greek. Many times in the LXX this verb is used in a milder 
though still Semitic sense of ‘acquire’, ‘possess’, without implied force. 
Isa. 61:7 ‘in your land you shall possess a double portion’ - here again 
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KAnpovoyety = yaras. Cf. 4 Km. 17:24 “(The king of Assyria brought 
people . .. and placed them in the cities . . .) so they took possession of 
Samaria.’ In the majority of OT passages where xAnpovoyetr translates 
yaras, the idea of possessing land, cities, fields etc., which were in the 
hands of others, is expressed. Only in comparatively few places does the 
term actually denote its Greek sense ‘to inherit’. 

Since Polybius (second century B.C.) uses KAnpovopetv twice in the 
sense ‘to acquire’, ‘obtain’, rhv . . . Sdgav in History 15,22, 3, phunv in 
18, 55, 8,)° it is not a pure Hebraism. Apart from these two passages, its 
only attestation meaning ‘acquire’, ‘possess’ comes from second century 
A.D. authors such as Lucian and Phrynichus. Never does it take this mean- 
ing in classical Greek.” 

In line with OT usage and opposed to Hellenistic Greek, the verb mean- 
ing ‘inherit’ is rare in the NT; according to Bauer it occurs only once,!® 
at Gal. 4:30: ob yap un) KANpovounoer 6 vids, ‘this son (of a slave) shall by 
no means inherit’, which cites LXX Gen. 21:10, where KAnpovoyeiv = 
yaras. Other NT occurrences (about seventeen) conform to Hebraic usage, 
e.g. Matt. 5:5 abroi KANpovoynoovoty THv yhv, ‘they shall possess the land’ 
(a citation of LXX Ps. 36:11); no idea of inheritance in the legal sense is 
implied; this refers to the taking possession of a territory in the OT sense, 
although allowance may be made for a metaphorical, not literal ‘territory’; 
cf. Matt. 19:29 ‘whoever has left houses . . . or lands for my sake . . . shall 
gain possession of (kAnpovounoet) eternal life’. 

In Apc. 21:7, immediately following his vision of a new heaven and a 
new earth (land), the Seer reports the promise of the one on the throne: 

0 PKG KANpovoynoet TavTa, ‘the one who is victorious shall take posses- 
sion of all this’. Here is the final canonical echo of the promise of a land 
and heritage first made to Abram, according to Gen. 15:7. In neither pas- 
sage does the verb xAnpovoyeiv/yaras denote ‘inherit’, so it must be under- 
stood in its Hebraic sense. The idea of heirship is expressed in both passages, 
however, and it is certainly not coincidental. In Gen. 15:1-4 Abram’s 
chief concern is his lack of a male heir; he was childless, so the possession 
of the promised land meant little, if it could not be passed on to a legiti- 
mate heir. 

The Seer dealt with a similar concept, which included, in common with 
the Gen. passage, a ‘new land’, a city (cf. Heb. 11:10: Abraham looked 
forward to a city), and the issue of legal heir: Apc. 21:7b, €oouat ava 
eds Kai abroc Eorat yor vids; the matter in the Apc. was resolved by 
conferral of sonship. 

Black, in his article cited above, has dealt with the various Hebrew 
meanings expressed by dduetv when it translates ‘aSaq ‘to oppress’, or 
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more specifically, ‘to defraud’, ‘to cheat’; e.g. Hos. 12:8(7) ‘False scales 
are in merchants’ hands and they love to cheat’ (NEB). 

Of the ten occurrences of duxety in the Apc., nine (22:11 being excep- 
ted) were declared by Charles to mean ‘hurt’.!? Black is not so sure, and in 
his examination makes some interesting suggestions. The difficult ‘hurt 
not (ui Gbunons) the oil and the wine’ of 6:6 could in fact express the 
sense ‘and do not (fraudulently) withhold the oil and the wine’.”° This 
suggestion seems to derive support from its context, which is generally 
understood to refer to a fixing of the maximum price for the main food- 
stuffs - a whole day’s wage for the average daily consumption of a work- 
man. 

In a number of passages in the Apc. which refer to God’s judgments 
‘harming’ - i.e. smiting, or destroying the earth, Black agrees that aétetv 
has the sense of hiphil of nkh ‘to smite’: e.g. Isa. 10:20. Generally, the 
English versions render ‘to harm’, but a stronger sense of ‘to smite’ seems 
justified in Apc. 7:2, 3;9:4, 10, and possibly 2:11. 

Charles suggests that moyuaiverv should be given the secondary sense of 
Hebrew ‘to devastate’ in Apc. 2:27 and 19:5, based on the LXX mistrans- 
lation in Ps. 2:9.7! Black, however, dissents, pointing out the fact that the 
LXX mistranslated does not imply that the Seer intended to express the 
sense of ‘devastate’: it means ‘rule’ only. But although he notes that 
motwatvery is paralleled with ovvrpiBerat in Apc. 2:27 and mardén in 
19:15, Black does not explain how the concepts of ‘rule’ and ‘smash’ the 
nations are to be combined. Certainly behind both passages lies the idea 
of conquest, patterned after the conquest of Canaan by the Hebrews 
under Yahweh’s command, with the goal of ‘possessing’ the territory pro- 
mised to the patriarch Abraham.” In this sense zouaivery means ‘push 
aside’ or ‘shepherd away’ the heathen to make way for Yahweh’s chosen 
people. 

Black notes that the favoured expression vixav in the Apc. (fifteen 
occurrences) is used along Greek lines for the most part. Abnormal ‘Hev 
raic’ usage was claimed for Apc. 5:5 by Scott,”* who would translate 
‘worthy’, ‘able’, on the basis of Aramaic zéké Black is not convinced, 
however, and is probably right in accepting the NEB rendering ‘the lion of 
the tribe of Judah . . . has conquered, so that he can open the scroll’. 

Evpioxetv. In his volume on New Testament Greek Style,”* N. Turner 
suggests that under influence of Hebrew niphal of ms’,”> evpé8n means 
simply ‘to be’, not ‘to be found’. So in Apc. 12:8 ed5é rémos etpédn, ‘no 
place was’; likewise in 20:11; cf. 16:20 and 18:21. This is clearly Hebraic, 
reflecting 1 Sam. 13:22 where ms’ niphal is translated in the LXX (1 Km. 
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13:22) by odx ebpédn popyaia ‘sword was not (in the hand of any of the 
people)’. 

Finally, movew in Apc. 22:2 used with kapmovcs may be a Hebrew 
idiom, states Turner,”* since ‘@sd has the secondary meaning ‘to yield’. 
2 Ki. 19:30 wé ‘asd péri is translated in the LXX (4 Km. 19:30) moujoer 
Kap7or, ‘it may yield fruit’. The idiom is found also in Aramaic.?’ 
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SEMITIC INFLUENCE ON VERBAL SYNTAX 


1. Voice 


a. Third person plural active verbs with indefinite subject 


In his Aramaic Approach (third edition) Matthew Black draws the follow- 
ing summary of Aramaic influence on Greek impersonal third-person 
plural verbs in the Gospels and Acts:! ‘The passive is less frequently used 
in Aramaic than in Greek, its place being taken by an impersonal construc- 
tion, uncommon in Greek apart from Aéyovot, yaoi In the appearance of 
this impersonal construction in the Gospels, Wellhausen detected the 
influence of Aramaic (Einl.”, p. 18; cf. Wilcox, Semitisms of Acts, pp. 
127ff.). An examination of the distribution of the construction in the 
Gospels confirms his view.’ R.H. Charles noted the occurrence of this 
construction a number of times in the Apc., and also pointed to its fre- 
quent occurrence in biblical Aramaic, citing a number of passages in 
Daniel.” In their NT Grammar, BI-D recognise that ‘the range of ideas 
expressed by [the impersonal third-person plural] enlarged under the 
influence of Aramaic (which is not fond of the passive); in classical Greek 
the construction is used primarily with verbs of saying, etc., as is the case 
in Modern Greek’;> Nigel Turner adds several examples illustrating the 
variety of subjects which can be understood.* 

In a more recent study on the indefinite third-person plural, Lars 
Rydbeck has presented new evidence which he believes should bring 
about a revision of the traditional views of both classical grammarians and 
NT Greek and Semitic specialists on this construction.° In his first chapter, 
titled “Subjektlose 3. Person Plural fiir den Begriff “man” bei Verben 
ausserhalb der Gruppe der verba dicendi’, Rydbeck states as the object of 
his study a presentation of a hitherto little-known application of the 
third-person plural, exclusive of verbs of saying, during the various periods 
of the Greek language.° He first notes that grammarians are at fault for 
always distinguishing between the Greek third-person plural indirect verb 
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and the use of ‘one’ (German man) in modern usage when expressing a 
general, concrete meaning. While the Greek language has its peculiar sense 
attached to certain occurrences of the indefinite third-person plural, it is 
in many cases rendered smoothly and practically by the use of ‘one’.” 

To illustrate this point, several examples of the impersonal third-person 
plural are drawn from the works of Dioscurides, the Greek medical author 
of the mid-first century A.D. Rydbeck shows how Dioscurides applied 
verbs other than those of saying/naming in the third-person plural in a 
more or less general meaning: examples include SoAifovatv, yowvrat, 
ployovotp, drox anvitovow, dvadhayuBdavovotp, etc. Further, he notes that 
these and other verbs were employed alternately as passives, as are the 
verbs of saying. Thus he concludes that these verbs in the impersonal third- 
person plural always possess a very concrete sense; they lead one to think 
immediately of the persons who have to do directly with the matter in 
question. It does not then appear unnatural that a language as concrete as 
Greek should make use of the third-person plural directly, without an 
anchorage to a particular subject. While the use of a passive was always 
open to Dioscurides, yet on occasion he employed the indefinite plural as 
a necessary variation; one can further formulate that his technical prose 
needed a linguistic expedient, of itself not meaningful in character, when 
it came to ascribing to a definite person facts which were of a more 
general and timeless nature.® 

Rydbeck continues to develop his view by citing a number of occur- 
rences of the impersonal third-person plural from various periods of Greek 
literature; from the classical period of Thucydides, Plato, Xenophon, 
Pseudo-Demosthenes, etc., he finds about fifteen examples, some of which 
were considered by modern editors to be errors, thus standing altered in 
the critical apparatus.’ More classical examples could be found, he asserts, 
if one took the time to search for them. He further states that in this con- 
nection one must concede that when such impersonal passages in the third- 
person plural form (if they may be called such) occur in classical Greek, it 
is not improbable that the subject is of a general nature, which appears 
vaguely to the writer in his actual train of thought, expressed in the third- 
person, and situated in this verb ending.!° 

In short, by Hellenistic times the impersonal third-person plural was 
employed as an effective and practical linguistic expedient, whenever 
general discussion or reference was desired, to ‘what one did’."! 

At this point Rydbeck asks, why have the grammarians not hitherto 
noted this construction’s more general existence by the time of Hellenis- 
tic Greek? The reason given is that in nearly every case their conclusions 
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are based on linguistic material only down to Aristotle, thus giving pheno- 
mena such as the impersonal third-person plural the designation of ‘excep- 
tion’. The line of continuing development shown by Greek prose is thus 
not recognised, and the artificial demarcation (between various periods of 
the language) is created, upon which rests our estimation of the manner 
of expression, thus aggravating our prospects of understanding such an 
elementary type of expression in Greek. !? 

While having reservations about his concluding assertion, we nonethe- 
less recognise that Rydbeck has made a valuable contribution in assembling 
examples which demonstrate the existence of the impersonal third-person 
plural from earliest Hellenistic times right through to the beginning of the 
third century A.D.; his book should be consulted for the twenty or so 
examples cited. 

Turning his attention to NT Greek, Rydbeck makes a special examina- 
tion of this phenomenon in Luke, and confesses that he is unqualified to 
handle the Aramaic and Hebrew antecedents which might lie behind this 
construction in biblical Greek; nor does he discuss whether the phenom- 
enon can be found in the LXX. He then cites NT grammarians, and notes 
the case made by Dalman for Semitic influence in the form of the third- 
person plural as an indirect reference to God; he then cites seventeen 
Lukan passages which contain the construction and makes the following 
observations: while Luke’s impersonal third-person plural verbs usually 
occur in the future and narrative tenses, the non-biblical examples, with a 
few exceptions, were always in the present tense. He concludes that the 
impersonal and general meaning of the construction is easier to under- 
stand intuitively when the verb is present tense. Also, Dalman’s suggestion 
that reference to God stands behind several at least of the Lukan occur- 
rences Rydbeck cannot criticise. He does note, however, that even in 
those cases where Semitic influence must be reckoned with, they are not 
of such a nature that they would not have been subject to the more power- 
ful influence of Hellenistic Greek usage, since the inherent Greek charac- 
teristics were evolving along similar lines to those of the Semitic languages. 
Also of significance to Rydbeck was his final point, that some occurrences 
of the construction in Luke (i.e. 6:44, 12:11, 14:35) are so similar to 
those shown from secular prose that they are indistinguishable.'* 

From the foregoing summary of Rydbeck’s first chapter two firm con- 
clusions can be drawn: first, the occurrence of impersonal third-person 
plural verbs (excluding those of saying) in classical Greek is more wide- 
spread than was previously recognised; secondly, it becomes increasingly 
evident that this construction underwent development during the history 
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of the Greek language, with an apparently increasing frequency of use 

in later periods. In short, Rydbeck has succeeded in legitimising the 
construction in literary secular Greek, and has shown its acceptable use 

in various periods of the language. What he admittedly failed to do, how- 
ever, was to explain how an acceptable, albeit infrequent, point of grammar 
such as the third-person plural came to be used with significantly greater 
frequency just in those Greek documents which have a direct or indirect 
link with an Aramaic source, i.e. Theodotion’s Greek version of Daniel, 
the Gospels, and quite possibly, some portions of the Apc. Nor has he 
satisfactorily shown that in Greek there was the same distinction between 
the indefinite plural subject (‘one’) which is commonly found in colloquial 
speech in many languages, and the truly Aramaic (and, to a much lesser 
degree, Hebraic) indefinite subject which admits of no particular human 
agent and is thus equivalent to a passive.!* His discoveries thus have not 
done away with the need for seeking an explanation for many NT occur- 
rences of impersonal third-person plural verbs on lines other than those of 
Greek usage. 

A survey of the biblical occurrences of this construction reveals that it 
is found in the OT very frequently to express the ordinary indefinite 
plural subject ‘they’, ‘one’, when reference is made to people generally. 
This, then, would correspond to the category of the Greek construction 
demonstrated by Rydbeck. There are, however, a few occurrences of the 
third-person plural to express an indefinite subject, where the context 
would not admit of a human agent, or at least not of several.'® In this case 
the third-person plural comes to have the meaning of a true passive, as in 
Aramaic. Of the ten examples of this latter category cited by GK, which 
have their parallel in the LXX,!° only one was rendered by a Greek imper- 
sonal third-person plural, viz. Gen. 34:27 épiavay, ‘they polluted Dinah’. 

This paucity of occurrences contrasts sharply with the concentrated 
cluster found in the Aramaic portions of the OT, and their corresponding 
rendering in Greek, especially in Theodotion’s Dan. Charles cited eight 
from Dan.:!7 4:13, 22, 23, 29; 5:20, 21; 7:12, 26; also Ezra 6:6. Five of 
these are rendered by the Greek third-person plural. 

The construction appears in the Apc. in the following passages: 2:24 
as Aéyovotp, ‘what they call’ (i.e. ‘what is called’); 8:2 kat eiSov rods énta 
ayyédous ... Kat E5wxav abrois (copt), ‘and I saw the seven angels . . . 
who were given’ (literally ‘and they gave to them’). 

In his book Words of Jesus, Gustaf Dalman drew attention to the ten- 
dency of Aramaic, noted by Rydbeck, of preferring the passive voice of 
the verb in order to avoid naming God as subject.'® Often the Aramaic 
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passive was in fact expressed by an active third-person plural. This Dalman 
illustrates with passages from Dan. It is significant to note that the follow- 
ing passages from the Apc. fall into the same category, where reference to 
God is made: 10:11 Kai Aéyovoiv (8 A p*”: corrected to Aeyet by many 
minusc. plus the versions) ot Aei oe madtv mpoynTevoat, ‘and they said to 
me, you must prophesy again’ (literally ‘and God said to me’); 12:6 iva 

éx et TPEpwotr (TpEyer 2026) avdrny, ‘that there they (God?) might feed 
her’; 16:15 cai BAémwotv (Bremer 1852, Bren 2071) rHv doxnuoobynv 
abou, ‘(blessed is he . . . who keeps his garments, that he go not naked] 
and they (i.e. God) see his indecency’. It is evident that uncertainties 
arose over the construction in each case, but nowhere was a correction 
made to a passive form. 


b. Intransitive active verbs expressing causative sense!? 


In the LXX 


Conybeare and Stock note that in the LXX an intransitive active verb may 
express a causative sense, most certainly due to Hebrew influence. For 
example, Baot\everv in Greek means ‘to be king’, but it is often found in 
the LXX with the sense ‘to make king’. In their discussion of this pheno- 
menon, BI-D recognise this and other verbs in the LXX as causative, 
although they are less certain of its Hebraic nature than is, for example, 

W. Schmid,”° who in a review of R. Helbing’s volume on Kasussyntax in 
the LXX lists (along with Baotdeverv), SH», ‘to animate’, as an example of 
numerous verbs which in secular Greek are intransitive, but which take on 
a causal meaning in the LXX under influence of the Hebrew piel and hiphil 
stem verbs, which are then usually followed by direct objects in the accu- 
sative case. Such constructions made no significant appearance in classical 
Greek, or in the language of the papyri, but are abundant in the LXX; note 
Gen. 3:18 dxavdas Kat ToBodous varerei oot, ‘thorns and thistles it shall 
cause to come forth to you’, which translates a Hebrew hiphil imperfect 
tasmiah. Note also the objects in the accusative case. P. Katz remarked 
that some LXX translators, such as those responsible for Lamentations, go 
far in the use of these intransitive active verbs in a causative sense.” 


In the NT 


In the NT padnreverv often occurs with a causative sense, as do other 
verbs.?? In the Apc. two occurrences of the verb evayyedifveodat are sug- 
gested as intransitives with causative sense; cf. also Acts 16:17D*; Apc. 
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10:7 as evmyyédtoev (-caTo minusc.) rovs éavTod SobdovS TObs MpoYNTas. 
Charles notes that only here is evayyeAifeodat plus accusative as an active 
found in the NT. Cf. 14:6 éyovra evayyédov aiwriop evayyedioat 
C-ryyvedfacdat p*”) éni robs Kadnuévous. The causative sense of both is, 
however, disputed by BI-D, who prefer the wider Hellenistic sense of ‘to 
announce the good news’ for these occurrences. 

R.B.Y. Scott, in his published thesis The Original Language of the 
Apocalypse,?> drew attention to what he described as ‘periphrasis’ for 
Hebrew verbs in the causative stem. In Greek, the causative sense must 
be expressed by use of a second verb, auxiliary to the main one. Such 
constructions are much less common in Greek than in Semitic languages, 
which expressed causatives by a simple modification of the verbal stem. A 
helpful study of these two distinctive methods of rendering the Semitic 
causative into an Indo-European language has recently been published by 
Keder-Kopfstein of Israel in an article titled ‘Die Wiedergabe des hebriis- 
chen Kausative in der Vulgata’.?* His observations, though directed pri- 
marily toward the translation methods found in the Vulgate, apply quite 
well to Greek also, especially in regard to the different modes of translat- 
ing Hebrew causatives. The first, which was pointed out earlier by Cony- 
beare and Stock, as mentioned above, in which a single Greek verb is given 
the causative sense, is termed synthetic, while the mode which employs 
an auxiliary verb (referred to by Scott) is called analytic. Thus for example, 
the Hebrew verb wéhismihah, ‘making it to bring forth’, in Isa. 55:10 is 
translated in the LXX synthetically, cat éxBdaornon, but by Symmachus 
analytically, kai BXaorhoat abrnv momoet. Keder-Kopfstein gives the fol- 
lowing examples of analytic translations in the LXX, for illustration: Isa. 
29:21 ot novouvres auaprety for (dm) mhty’y; Isa. 42:16 marnoa nomow 
adrobvs for ‘drykm.?> He also observes that, while in the LXX the analytic 
form occurs here and there, it is the synthetic which as a rule predomi- 
nates. In the later translation of Symmachus however, the analytical form 
is somewhat more frequent.”© This is clearly the case in the Apc. as well, 
for while only two somewhat uncertain cases of the synthetic type of 
causative evayyedifetv occur, there are numerous cases of the analytic 
type, employing a form of zotetv plus main verb (usually in the infinitive). 
Scott cites as an obvious example Apc. 13:13 mdp now. . . KaraBaiverv.”” 
The manuscripts evince a widespread uncertainty about this construction, 
with astrong tendency to omit the very un-Greek mom, while changing infi- 
nitive xaTafaiverv into a finite form. Scott cites also the following: 3:9 iSov 
nomjow avrovs tva HEovotv Kai mpookuvnaovotv ;7° 13:12 Kai moet... tva 
mpookurncovorp (verse 15) kai €660n avTw Sobvar... Kai momoniva... 
Mpookuvnawoty;?? (verse 16) kai nove. . . va Sov. 
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Thus we see here a demonstration of how the modes of translating 
Semitic hiphil causatives into Greek, plainly documented in the Greek 
versions of the OT, have made their way into the language of the Apc., 
especially in the analytic form, by which a Semitic causative stem verb is 
rendered by use of the verb moteiv plus main verb, which is often (not 
always) intransitive, and which occurs as an infinitive or aorist subjunctive/ 
future indicative. 

Along similar lines we note that the auxiliary use of the verb as discussed 
by Black, Aramaic Approach, pp. 125f, which is based again on Semitic 
usage, occurs alsoin the Apc.: 16:1 ‘T'mayere Kai éxxéeTe Tas Entra widdas, 
‘go and empty the seven bowls’; cf. verse 2 kai dmjAVEv 6 mparos Kal 
ékéxyeev rHv ytadnv. J. Jeremias in his Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu, second 
edition, pp. 88ff (cited by Black, loc. cit.) also mentions Apc. 8:5 Kat 
etdnyev 6 dyyedos TOV ALBavwrov Kal &yéutoev adv, ‘The angel took 
and filled the censer.’*° 


Passive of Qavyageuv 


Several commentators have called attention to the strange use of passive 
forms éSavudodn (-uacev, PQ) in Apc. 13:3 and Savpaodjoovra (AP 
1611 syrP": Savpacovrat, Koine) in 17:8.2! Grimm-Thayer’s NT Greek 
Lexicon would make these occurrences in the Apc. middle; the construc- 
tion is ‘neither Greek nor Hebrew’, remarked H. Gunkel! That the Seer 
himself knew the proper use of the active form of the verb is evident from 
verses 6 and 7 of chapter 17, where the active form occurs twice. One must 
therefore seek some external influence which led the Seer, deliberately or 
otherwise, to employ passive forms just in these two passages. 

According to H. St J. Thackeray, a tendency of the Greek language 
during Hellenistic times was for many deponent verbs, particularly those 
expressing emotion, to adopt the aorist passive suffix -0nv in place of the 
aorist middle. A further stage of this development included the substitu- 
tion of the passive for the old middle futures.*? On the analogy of this 
trend, he would account for the deponent use of the aorist passive and 
future passive forms in Apc. 13:3 and 17:8, respectively. 

Turning to the biblical literature, we find that davudgev occurs a num- 
ber of times in the LXX, where it translates a variety of Hebrew verbs. 
Thackeray observed that ‘€davudodnv, davuaodnooua in LXX are used 
passively (in class. sense), not as deponents, as in the Apocalypse’.*? An 
examination of the other occurrences of Savpagev in the LXX suggests 
a possible exception: Isa. 61:6 év rH mAObTW adTav Javpaodjocdde, 
‘you shall glory in their riches’ (MT tibikbédam tityammari). The signi- 
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ficance of this passage lies in the fact that the passive Yavpaodjoeade 
renders an underlying hithpael verb.* 

The explanation for the passive forms, which are true passives, is to be 
found in the conjecture developed earlier,*> that the verbs are to be under- 
stood as meaning ‘be desolated’, a sense expressed by the underlying 
Hebrew Samem.* Thus I would translate Apc. 13:3 ‘the whole world was 
devastated by (‘in the wake of’?) the beast’, and 17:8 ‘those who inhabit 
the earth shall be devastated’. 


Passive use of Mynodnvar>” 


Charles draws attention to the passive use of uynodjvat in Apc. 16:19 

Kai Bapvdwy h weyadn euviodn évaomov Tov deov Sovbvat abrh, ‘and 
Babylon the great was remembered before God to give to her’ (as opposed 
to the idiomatic RSV rendering ‘and God remembered’).** This verb 
obviously fits into the class, termed ‘theological passives’ by M. Zerwick,”° 
which are employed in order to avoid directly naming God as agent. That 
this construction is used widely throughout the NT, with a variety of 
verbs, he demonstrates from the beatitudes: Matt. 5:5ff ‘they shall be 
comforted’, etc. Jeremias considered this construction in the gospels as an 
Aramaism which is found frequently in the discourses, thus perhaps serv- 
ing to indicate the ipsissima verba of Jesus. The same verb which occurs 
in Apc. 16:19 is also found, with identical meaning, in Acts 10:31, where 
Peter declared to Cornelius elonxovodn cov mpooevyn kai ai édenuoobvat 
gov éuvnodnoav éveottov Tov Seow, ‘your prayer was heard and your chari- 
ties remembered before God’. It could be argued that this particular use of 
the passive voice as an indirect reference to God has no special Semitic 
flavour were it not for obvious OT antecedents employing an identical 
construction, as noted by Charles: Ezek. 3:20 od ph pynodaorv ai Su at- 
oovvat avrov, ‘his righteous deeds will not be remembered’; cf. 18:24. In 
both places the Greek passive translates a Hebrew third-person plural 
niphal tizakarnd. This is no doubt a case of Hebrew influence on the voice 
of the verb, since such usage is neither classical, nor is it found in the 
papyri.** 


Summary of chapter 3, section 1 


In drawing this section to a close we summarise our findings, noting first 
that while the pioneering work of Rydbeck shows the impersonal third- 
person plural construction in Hellenistic Greek to be more widespread 
than previously assumed, still it cannot account for the greatly expanded 
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use of it in Greek documents under direct Aramaic influence. Thus the 
occurrence of the third-person plural, to avoid naming God, also is found 
in the Apc. We argued also that the two occurrences of intransitive evay- 
vyerifeodat in the Apc. express a causative sense, based on the Hebrew 
piel and hiphil stem verbs. The Semitic custom of employing an auxiliary 
verb has probably left its mark on the Apc. in those places where we read 
such constructions as ‘go and pour out’, ‘take and pour out’. Regarding the 
long-standing puzzle of passive forms of Savuafetv with active sense in 
the Apc. we have cited new evidence showing them not to be merely 
deponent preferring the aorist passive endings, but rather to express the 
Hebrew sense ‘devastate’. Finally, the passive p»nodnvat was presented 
as a member of that group of ‘theological passives’ used to avoid naming 
God. This is due to the influence of Hebrew niphal. 


2. Mood 
a. Deliberative use of the present indicative*? 


The deliberative question is one expressing doubt or perplexity, in which 
a person asks what is to be done, rather than simply what will happen. 
Such questions may be real, asking for information, or simply rhetorical, 
taking the place of a direct assertion. Classical examples include mot 
mopevdc; ‘whither shall I go?’, emu ravra; ‘shall I say this?’, ri madw; 
‘what shall I undergo?’ In common Greek usage, the deliberation is ex- 
pressed by the verb in the subjunctive mood, chiefly in the first person.** 
Occasionally also in classical Greek the deliberative is expressed by the 
indicative mood, but then always in the future tense.“ In the NT the 
deliberative is most often expressed by the subjunctive, but with several 
occurrences of the future indicative.*° In addition to the first-person, 

the second- and third-person forms of the deliberative are found in the NT. 
Conybeare and Stock note that, in biblical Greek,*° questions of delibera- 
tion are sometimes expressed in the non-classical present indicative (‘very 
rarely’ BI-D) instead of the accepted Greek subjunctive or future indica- 
tive. The corresponding Latin present indicative is pointed out: quid ago?; 
any case for Latin influence on biblical Greek at this point is weakened, 
however, by occurrences of the same type in the LXX. Examples in the 
NT of the present indicative are found only in John 11:47 ri movwvper; 
possibly 1 John 3:17 mac % ayamn Tov Seod wéver (-et preferred by BI-D, 
§366 (4)) év abr. In the Apc. there is also one case, 6:10 ws more... 
ob Kpivecc (altered to future xptveic in 1854 2046 598) kai exdumeic 
(exduxnoets 2321). This strange usage is found by Conybeare and Stock in 
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Gen. 37:30 éyco &€ mov mopevouat ért; ‘but I, where shall I go?’ Note also 
the following: Gen. 44:16 ri avrepobyev Ta Kupic; ‘what shall we say to 
the Lord?’; Judg. 18:18 ri duets moveire; ‘what are you going to do?” 

A plausible explanation for this un-Greek use of the present indicative 
is that in the Hebrew underlying two of the passages cited the participle is 
used: Gen. 37:30 mopevopat = ba’; Judg. 18:18 moveire = ‘Osim. Thus it 
would appear that the tendency to render Hebrew participles into Greek 
present indicative verbs was sufficiently strong to lead translators to intro- 
duce a new form of the Greek deliberative into their Greek translations, on 
the analogy of the Semitic participle. The occurrence from the Apc. cited 
above follows the pattern noted here in the LXX.” 

It is of interest at this point to note that in several places where the 
deliberative verb in the LXX is stated with the future indicative, the under- 
lying Hebrew verb is in the imperfect tense; e.g. Ps. 12(13):2f anoorpéwers 
(BN) = tastir; Snoouat = GSit; bWuodnoerat = yarum. In Ps. 61:4 émtti- 
Yeade = téhdtéti.© Thus there emerges a basic pattern for translating 
Semitic tenses into Greek. When rendering Hebrew imperfects expressing 
deliberation, the Greek future indicative was used. For a deliberative 
Hebrew participle, the Greek present served.*! There are, of course, excep- 
tions to the general pattern traced here, which prevent the formation of an 
absolute rule. Yet this basic pattern played a vital role in the phenomenon 
of biblical Greek.°? 

Other deliberative questions in the Apc. are expressed by Svvaodat in 
the second- and third-persons, followed by an infinitive: 6:17 and 13:4 
(cf. Matt. 12:34).°° This use of the infinitive has a partial parallel in the 
papyri, however, where in one case an indirect question of deliberation is 
expressed by ri norodat; (PSI IV, 368, 26).™ 


b. Aorist subjunctive replaced by future indicative following iva®> 


It is a well-known fact that in NT Greek there is apparent confusion 
between the aorist subjunctive and the future indicative, especially follow- 
ing tva. Most of these confusions are in the Apc., and perhaps the best- 
known example is 22:14 yaxaptor of mAbvovres TAS OTOAAS adraov iva 
éorat h é€ovoia.*° BI-D list examples from other parts of the NT (§369), 
plus extensive literature on the matter. The reason usually put forward for 
this phenomenon is the Hellenistic tendency to blur the distinction between 
the future indicative and aorist subjunctive suffixes. It is thus widely 
assumed that in the NT as well as in Hellenistic Greek at large the future 
indicative has been introduced in those very places where it would not 
have been tolerated in classical times. 
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Since the LXX contains some of the earliest examples of iva plus future 
indicative,*” it is worthwhile to investigate the possibility of Semitic 
influence behind this strange preference for the future indicative. Exami- 
nation of the Hebrew text underlying twelve occurrences of iva plus future 
indicative revealed that in each case the Hebrew imperfect was being trans- 
lated mechanically by Greek future indicative.** 

It seems most satisfactory, on the evidence presented from the LXX, to 
conjecture that where in the Apc. the future indicative follows iva it 
reflects a Hebrew imperfect tense verb.*? Alongside this, of course, we 
allow for the fact that in some places the Hellenistic blurring of subjunc- 
tive and indicative forms influenced certain copyists. Unfortunately there 
is no reliable method for distinguishing one from the other. 


c. Modal use of the future indicative for Hebrew jussive 


Mussies notes that the Semitic verb system lacked not only a special sub- 
junctive category, but a third-person imperative as well.” Therefore the 
Semitic imperfect tense has a jussive aspect which can be equated with 
the Greek third-person imperative. He expects that certain future indica- 
tive verbs in the Apc. betray an incidental jussive or imperatival colour,” 
and cites the following instances: 4:9f:° 9:4; 19:7; 22:18, 19. His point 
seems to be weakened, however, by the fact that all the above except 
19:7 (which, he notes, is in the first-person) are best understood as in- 
direct, therefore taking the form of requests rather than commands. This 
would seem not to reflect any influence of the Semitic jussive use of the 
verb. While in the LXX and in the NT the hortatory is usually expressed 
by the subjunctive, cases can be cited for the use of the future indicative 
on the model of the Hebrew cohortative imperfect: Gen. 18:21 karaBas 
ovv byopat (we’er’eh); cf. Ps. 58(59):10 70 Kparos pov mpds oé yuAdEu 
(‘uzz6 ‘éléka ‘esemOrd). Perhaps this best explains the future indicative 
daoopev in Apc. 19:7 [xaipwpev (-oev 2019 2022 180 2053 al) kai 
ayaddaper (-eda 2048 808 SyrPhyy Kai Saxoopev (%* A 2042 2067 2055 
al) [‘Let us rejoice and exult] and give Him glory’, which stands in place 
of the Greek hortatory subjunctive.® This is probably Semitic influence, 
because it corresponds to the Hebrew lengthened imperfect expressing 
the sense of the cohortative.4 


Summary of chapter 3, section 2 


In this section we noted how the deliberative question is cast in the pre- 
sent indicative, instead of the customary subjunctive mood, under 
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influence from the Hebrew participle, which is used often for deliberative 
questions in the OT, since the Greek present indicative served as a formal 
translation equivalent for Semitic participles. Where in biblical Greek the 
deliberative question is stated by a future indicative verb, this can be 
traced to an underlying Hebrew imperfect tense. 

Concerning the substitution of future indicative for aorist subjunctive, 
we noted how in the Apc. and elsewhere this can be explained as due to 
the tendency to translate Hebrew imperfect by Greek future indicative. 
The related use of future indicative for the Semitic jussive, while well- 
attested elsewhere in the NT, does not seem to enjoy much use in the Apc. 
The cohortative, however, does appear. 


3. Tenses of the finite verb 


The task of determining the nature of Semitic influence upon Greek verb 
tenses seems at first to yield results less convincing than in other areas. 
C.F.D. Moule, who takes a generally cautious view about alleged Semi- 
tisms in NT Greek, is sceptical; ‘most possible Semitisms of tense seem to 
me to be too uncertain to be profitably discussed’.®° Semitic scholars, on 
the other hand, have been more confident. They realise perhaps more 
fully than others how striking is the difference between Semitic and Greek 
languages in the matter of tenses.© 


a. Futuristic use of the Greek present indicative 


A point of biblical Greek grammar not yet adequately explained by gram- 
marians is the strange yet obvious future sense expressed by certain pres- 
ent indicative Greek verbs. Speaking of the classical period, Eduard 
Schwyzer remarks that the futurist use of the present indicative is ‘infre- 
quent, and bound to specific conditions’,©’ while Turner notes that the 
present indicative sometimes occurs in the NT referring to an obviously 
future event; he quotes Moulton (Grammar of New Testament Greek, |, 
120), suggesting that these presents differed from the future tense ‘mainly 
in the tone of assurance which is imparted’. They express a note of con- 
fidence in the approaching event. Turner himself noted the (rare) futuristic 
present in classical Greek, used in a prophetic sense which corresponds to 
the frequent NT references to the Coming One with the verb Epyopat. 
Blass-Debrunner give limited recognition to the presence of futuristic 
present indicative verbs in the NT,© especially in prophecies (again, with 
épxoyat), and also verbs of coming/going. This latter category is the only 
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one widely-employed in classical Greek, and takes its sense from the fact 
that éXevoouat is ordinarily not used in Attic prose, its sense being ex- 
pressed by eit as the future of épxoua.” 

In Greek literature of the Hellenistic period, L. Radermacher cites as 
futuristic the verbs BanTifw, pépw, broKetpat, mew, and épyouat.” 
Jannaris observes that the present indicative in animated speech is often 
used for the future, especially in post-classical and NT Greek.” He cites 
numerous examples, mostly from NT and other Christian literature; how- 
ever, in his Appendix IV, which treats the future indicative since Attic 
times, several secular examples are cited. 

The state of the futuristic present indicative in the Greek non-literary 
papyri was described by Mayser in his Grammatik; with a measure of 
caution he cites the possible (but not always certain) occurrences from a 
few of the papyri.”* For expanded treatment of this category we now have 
the newly-published work of B. Mandilaras,”* who cites a total of twenty- 
eight examples from the papyri examined by him, grouped in the follow- 
ing categories: (a) those giving temporal indication of future time; (b) 
those with verbs of coming/going; (c) the present as apodosis in condi- 
tional sentences; (d) in prophecies, and particularly in questions to oracles. 
Aside from a remarkable passage illustrating this last category, from Oxy- 
rhynchus papyrus 1477, dating from c. A.D. 300, and containing a mixture 
of present and future tense verbs, with mostly future sense, the futuristic 
present indicative in the papyri seems to occur with no greater frequency 
than in the classical period. Certainly there is no expanded use of the tense 
in the period which produced the bulk of the papyri. 

These occurrences, plus those cited earlier, clearly illustrate two facts: 
first, that the futuristic use of the present was current during the Hellenis- 
tic era, and second, that the widely-scattered examples of it in secular 
literature do not compare at all in frequency with the multitude of 
examples to be found in biblical and other Jewish translation Greek. 

For the sake of illustration, a few examples are cited here to demonstrate 
the widened use of the Greek present with future sense: Gen. 41:25 kat 
einev "Iwonp Tq Papaw To évirvov Papaw év éariv boa 6 Feds roret 
é5etEev, ‘Joseph said to Pharaoh, “The dream of Pharaoh is one; God has 
shown .. . what he will do”.’ The case often cited by grammarians is Mark 
9:31 napadidorat (periphrastic future in Matt. parallel) followed by the 
future dmoxrevovow. From Theodotion’s version of Daniel comes an 
example, influenced by the Hebrew portion of the underlying MT: 10:11 
abves Ev TOLS AOyotS Os Ey AAA OE, ‘attend to the words I shall speak 
to you’. Examples could be multiplied, testifying to the relative frequency 
of the futuristic present indicative in biblical and Jewish translation Greek, 
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in contrast to occasional appearances of it in secular literature of the 
period. 

This preponderance of the construction leads one to examine the Semi- 
tic antecedents of such Greek to determine a cause for this over-worked 
usage. In Hebrew and Aramaic the expression of future events certain to 
occur (‘prophetic’ futures) was often made by use of the participle which 
represents the event as already beginning; the name of futurum instans is 
applied to this use of the participle when it asserts future events, especially 
divine acts.” In this role the participle usually stands as the predicate of 
a noun clause; it frequently expresses deliberative questions, as well as 
future actions.”° 

A selection of these participles from the OT has been compared with 
the rendering of each in the LXX (including Dan. Theod.),”’ revealing the 
following facts: of a total of fifty-four examples, thirty-eight were ren- 
dered by Greek present indicative while the future indicative was employed 
in only thirteen cases, giving the following percentages: 


Greek present indicative: 70% of cases 
Greek future indicative: 24% of cases. 


Of course the translators did not limit the futuristic present to the cate- 
gory represented by the Semitic prophetic participle, and exceptions can 
be found. But in spite of these, the over-working of an acceptable Greek 
usage permits us to look to Semitic influence on the Greek composers and 
translators as the explanation for this construction. Further LXX examples 
include the following: Gen. 6:17 éyc 5€ iSov énaywo, ‘and I, behold, I will 
bring’; 19:13 drt dmoAAvUEV Hueis, ‘about to destroy’; 1 Sam. 3:11 moto, 
‘shall do’; 1 Ki. 13:2f rx rerat, ‘shall be born’; cf. 2 Ki. 22:20; Isa. 13:17, 
26:21; Mic. 1:3; Zech. 3:8. 

These are but a sampling of the many occurrences which could be cited. 
It is noteworthy that all are more or less of the category of oracular, or 
prophetic present tenses; thus some would insist that they can be accoun- 
ted for along the lines of Greek usage and that the Semitic tense of futurum 
instans plays no role here, but that the frequent usage of this construction 
in biblical Greek is due merely to an over-working of the Greek construc- 
tion. If this were the case, we could expect to see a corresponding ten- 
dency toward over-use in the secular Hellenistic Greek documents. Mayser,”® 
however, cites but few examples from the papyri, and points out that even 
some of them are disputable, due to the close connection of the adverbs 
edvdbs or taxi(s), giving an immediate rather than truly future sense to 
the verbs in question. The use of this special futuristic sense of the present 
indicative, then, in biblical Greek has developed quite independently of 
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Hellenistic literature. In addition to the ‘prophetic’ occurrences cited 
above, there are others of a patently non-prophetic nature, e.g. Deut. 1:20 
StSworv dpi, ‘shall give to you’; Dan. 8:19 (Theod.) kai einer ‘IS0b éyco 
yvwpiftw oor ‘and he said, “I shall make known to you”’. 

C.F. Burney was among the first to apply the Semitic participle of 
futurum instans in explaining futuristic present verbs in the NT. He 
explains the futuristic €oyoyat found often in the fourth Gospel as due to 
Aramaic influence of this nature, and notes that in a majority of cases 
where the futuristic €pxouat occurs, the Peshitta represents it by a parti- 
ciple.” Burney appended a list of examples of the futuristic present in 
the Apc. also, but the passages listed were limited to those containing the 
verb €pxouat. Thus, while being the first to point to the Semitic construc- 
tion behind these verbs, he did not make his case sufficiently strong since, 
as noted above, the verb Eoxouar with futuristic sense can be explained 
solely on Greek grounds. In order to demonstrate the case made for 
Semitic influence on the Apc. at this point. it is necessary to find verbs 
other than épyouar with futuristic sense. 

Black recognised the existence in the Gospels of futuristic present indi- 
cative verbs, apart from épxouat, which show the influence of the Aramaic 
participle.®° 

In the Apc. these present verbs fall into two categories: those in which the 
verb is preceded by idov, and those without it. Examples of the former in- 
clude Apc. 2:22 ido BaAAW (Parw N* 046 P 325 al) adrhy eis Krivn», 
‘behold, I shall cast her into a bed’.*! Charles notes that BaAAw ‘represents a 
participle in the Hebrew which can refer to the future, the present, or the 
past, according to context. Since it is parallel here with dmoxreva in verse 
23a it refers, of course, to the future’.? Also noteworthy here is the fact 
mentioned above that the introductory idov precedes the Greek rendering of 
a Semitic participle of futurum instans; on this point S.R. Driver observed, 
‘when applied to the future, the Hebrew participle is very frequently 
strengthened by an introductory hinné’.*? Hebrew examples are too fre- 
quent to require illustration, and their Greek equivalent, iov plus present 
tense verb, appears a number of times in the Apc. in addition to the clear 
case cited. Further occurrences are: Apc. 3:9 i600 55 (future in boh 
ethio latt); 2:16 i5¢ (88) ef Se un, Epxouar .. . Kai TOAEUHOW; 3:11 "TS0v 
(-ISov CAP minsuc.) épxopat Tax; 9:12 iSovd épyerau;* 16:15 Sob Epxouat; 
21:5 ov Kava moKD (Tomow 522 copt). In this passage we see a literal 
rendering of a Hebrew expression from Isa. 43:19, hinnf ‘oseh hadasa, for 
which the LXX gives ‘ISov éyw rrotco Katva; cf. Isa. 65:17 ki hinni bére’. 
In both places the Hebrew participle occurs with future sense. 

Thus, while recognising that the present €pyopat alone has no special 
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Semitic flavour, even when its sense is future, we have demonstrated that 
when preceded by iSov the resulting biblical Greek construction can 
represent the literal rendering of Hebrew hinné plus participle.®* 

The second category of futuristic present verbs in Apc. includes those 
not preceded by Sov, and those not expressing coming/going, which are 
thus less explicable from Greek precedents. Examples follow: Apc. 1:11 
5 BrErrecc (BAEWEts 2200) yodwWor eis BiBdiLov, ‘write what you shall see in 
a book’. The future sense of this verb led the copyists of a single extant 
minuscule to alter the tense to future, there is Coptic evidence, however, 
which shows the temptation to read a future here was more widespread; 
‘shall hear’ (for ‘see’) (boh); ‘which you see and shall see’ (sah). Further 
examples include 2:27; 3:7, 9; 5:10 (A 046); 7:15, 17 (82 91); 9:6;%6 
11:5, 9 (8 CA), 10,87 15 (325); 13:10:88 14:9, 10, 11; 17:11, 12; 19:3, 
11,89 22:5, 

Charles was one of the first to consider seriously the future sense of 
certain present verbs in the Apc. as due to Semitic influence; in fact, he 
devoted a section of his Short Grammar of the Apocalypse to discuss- 
ing the phenomenon, but he ascribed it to the Hebrew imperfect tense 
rather than to the participle of fiturum instans.®! Strangely, Charles also 
recognised the future sense of certain present tense verbs under influence 
of the Semitic participle, but mentioned it only in a brief note (cf. Charles 
I, 71) and did not develop it in his Grammar. 

A. Lancellotti, in his monograph on Hebraic influence on verbs in the 
Apc., follows Charles in attributing the futuristic present to Hebrew im- 
perfect, taken with future sense, and adds the following examples:** Apc. 
22:5; 14:11; 11:5, 9; 9:6; 17:12, 13, 16. Unlike Charles, Lancellotti gives 
no consideration at this point to the influence of the Hebrew participle on 
the verbs in the Apc. outside the group preceded by i5ov. Nor does he sup- 
port his position by illustrations from the LXX; in fact, the single passage 
of biblical Greek outside the Apc. which he cites is Isa. 24:10 LXX,*? 
which renders Hebrew imperfect by a future, not present, tense. Thus 
nothing is demonstrated; yet he can still argue thus:™ ‘Now, since the 
yiqtol, having itself the “durative’’ value of the present and the past, 
corresponds in Greek to the present stem, the author of the Apocalypse, 
influenced by Hebraic syntactical categories, displays not infrequently 
the tendency to employ the present for the future.’ 

G. Mussies, in the final chapter of his recent work on the morphology 
of the Apc. ventures into a discussion of ‘The Use of the Verb in the Apo- 
calypse’. Earlier in the book he proposed that the Semitic substrate of the 
language of the Apc. was limited to the form of Hebrew and Aramaic 
current in Palestine during the first Christian century; namely, Mishnaic 
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Hebrew and the Aramaic dialect represented by the Palestinian Pentateuch 
Targum.** Although Mussies admits that biblical Hebrew also had its 
influence on the author of the Apc., he makes little allowance for it. A 
more balanced view would certainly consider the influence of spoken 
Semitic vernacular, but, of necessity, it would not overlook the influence 
of Hebrew/ Aramaic of the OT and Pseudepigrapha, since it was primarily 
to this literature, more than to later material, that the Seer made reference. 
In its repeated allusions to OT passages and in its general idiom, the Apc. 
shares in the full, flowing style found in classical Hebrew prophets, while 
on the other hand it displays none of the terse, highly-compressed and 
sometimes abbreviated style so characteristic of Mishnaic language. 

Mussies counts thirty-nine occurrences of the future present indicative, 
including five where he would expect future subjunctive (11:5; 14:4, 9 
twice; 14:11 - all from codex A), as compared with my own total of 
thirty-three. He neglects to list the references, however, so the two lists 
cannot be compared. 

Since neither Mussies nor his predecessors gave convincing demonstra- 
tions from the LXX or other translation Greek to establish that there was 
a pattern for translating futuristic Semitic imperfects by Greek present 
indicative, we prefer to accept instead the explanation demonstrated here 
that the Semitic participle of futurum instans was the prime influence 
behind futuristic present verbs in the Apc. 


b. Present tense passing into future tense 


T.C. Laughlin, in his thesis The Solecisms of the Apocalypse,” followed a 
suggestion made earlier by G. Ewald,?’ that Hebrew influence is responsible 
for the passages in the Apc. where present and future tenses occur co- 
ordinately in the same clause or sentence where we should expect the 
future of all verbs. The following examples are cited: Apc. 1:7 Sov épxerat 
Mera Tov veyedcov Kat bWerat abrov Tas Opdadydc, ‘Behold, He shall 
come with the clouds, and every eye shall see Him’; 2:5 et 5é un Epxouat 
OO Kal KLYHOW THY AvxXViav oov Ex TOv TOTOV adTHS, ‘I shall come... I 
shall move’; 2:22f Sod BaAAWw (Badw &* BP minusc.) avdrhy eis KALYNP .. . 
Kal Ta Téxva abrns dmoKreve év Savatw, ‘Behold I shall cast her . . . shall 
kill’; 3:9 WBov 58a . . . ov mommow; 17:12-14 AauBavovorr . . . SSdaovv 
... ToAELNGOvOLY . . . vueHoet (all have future sense). 

This passing from present to future tense is found also in the LXX: 
Zech. 2:13 ov éyo énupépw THhv xeipd pov én’ abrovs Kai €oovrat oxdda, 
‘Behold, I will shake my hand over them, and they shall become plunder’; 
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cf. verse 14 dt6rt Sov éyoo Epxopat Kai KaTaoknvwow, ‘for behold, I will 
dwell’. 

The explanation for this is closely connected with that of the previous 
section on futuristic Greek present indicative, i.e. the Greek renders a 
Hebrew participle of futurum instans. In Zech. 2:13 menip = énupépw; in 
2:14 ba’ = €pyouat.*® The following Hebrew verb in each case was a per- 
fect tense, plus Waw-consecutive, rendered in the LXX by a Greek future 
tense. Thus added support is given for our hypothesis that in the Apc. 
most present indicative verbs with future sense are influenced by the Semi- 
tic participle of futurum instans. 


c. Present tense verbs with past or imperfect sense? 


Under this heading come two divisions under which several passages from 
the Apc. will be considered. 


Historic present with verbs of saying 


First to be considered is the widely-discussed historic present, since it 
occurs several times in the Apc. In his thesis C.G. Ozanne referred to 
several occurrences of the verbs ddovavv, kpafovotv as historic (aoristic) 
presents which reflect ‘an essentially Semitic influence’ .!°° Most gram- 
marians think otherwise, however, agreeing that the historic present, espe- 
cially with verbs of saying and proclaiming, was acceptable Greek idiom 
during the classical period, the time of the papyri, the LXX, literary Koine, 
and in Modern Greek, especially in vivid narrative.!°! Thus, ‘apart from 

its over-use [in Mark and John], there is nothing specially Semitic about 
the tense’, concludes Black.!© 


Other present verbs with past sense 


When verbs in this category are excluded, however, we are left with 
numerous present tense verbs, not of the category of saying, which have 
a past sense. While some would prefer to explain them merely as historic 
presents along Greek lines, it is well to recall the tendency, noted pre- 
viously, for Semitic authors to employ, when writing Greek, the present 
tense along the lines of Semitic participles, which can refer to future, 
present, or past actions. This past sense of a present indicative is not un- 
known in the LXX: Judg. 14:4 d7t éxSixnoty abros Snrei (exSnret A) ex 
Ta addAogbAw?, ‘for he was seeking vengeance against the Philistines’ 
(literally ‘foreigners’; Hebrew participle mébaqeés). Further examples 
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could be found, but this demonstrates the existence of a present indica- 
tive verb with past sense or, more specifically, an imperfect sense, with 
emphasis sometimes on the duration of the action or state. The Hebrew 
participle with past durative sense’™ is obviously responsible for the LXX 
translation with a present tense verb at this point. 

The identical phenomenon occurs in the Apc. The sequence of imper- 
fect and present tenses in 9:9-11 for example, has caught the attention 
of recent scholars: xai efyov .. . Kai Exovotv (etxov 2020 2067 vg gig)... 
éxovotv (2067: exovres 2080). Lancellotti, pp. 59f, observes that Semitic 
nominal constructions expressing possession are often translated by a form 
of yw (cf. below, pp. 83-8, the section on Noun clauses). So in this 
passage the present éxovotv, found in a sequence of other tenses of the 
same verb, seems to express the atemporal sense of the Semitic nominal 
phrase. 

Other present tense verbs with past sense include Apc. 9:17 éx Tav 
OTOMGTWwY abTav éxnopeverat (e£eTopevero 2020 2080 al), ‘from their 
mouths was issuing fire’; 9:19 Kai év avraics dduovotv (nduovotv 2020 
2080 al), ‘and by their tails they were stinging’; 13:11-17 Kai efSov d\Xo 
Onpiov avaBaivov ék THS yAs Kai etxev Kepara Sv0 Syowa dpviw Kat édaret 
(present gig) we Spdxwv .. . moiet (emotet 2080 al)... Kai moter (BE al)... 
Kal mote (emotet E 2016)... kat moter (enovet 1611), ‘Then I beheld 
another beast arising from the earth, and it had two horns like a lamb, and 
was speaking like a dragon .. . he made .. . and he made’ etc. Here we 
find a mixture of tenses, mostly present but with seemingly little logic 
employed in their use. Charles notes that the vision begins in the past 
tense, so he gives a past sense to the following cluster of present tense 
verbs. The only reasonable explanation is that they here represent a Semi- 
tic participle with past sense. Note also Apc. 14:3 Kat dSovotv we winv 
Kawyp ... Kat ovdeic Sbvatat (2038) uadetv Thy wdny, ‘and they sang a 
new song... and no one was able to learn the song’; 16:21 kai xdAaga 
pHeyadAn ws Tadarriaia KataBaiver (KateBatvev 1611) éx Tov ovpavoi, 

‘and hail stones large like talents fell from heaven’; 19:15 kat éx Tov 
oTouaTos abou éxmopeverat (exnopeveTe 792) Poupaia dfeta (preceded in 
the previous verse by imperfect jKoAovdeEt), ‘and from his mouth issued a 
sharp sword’. 

Several explanations have been put forward by commentators for this 
anomalous use of the present tense for past, mostly on stylistic grounds. 
None have explained it as we have here, by demonstrating its dependence 
upon the Semitic participle used as a finite verb and expressing past or 
imperfect action. It cannot be denied that the Greek historic present could 
be used to express similar sense in Koine Greek, although it was never 
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used on a large scale. But in such a text as the Apc., which is noted for its 
Semitic constructions, this use of the present tense can be described as yet 
another point of contact with Semitic verbal syntax. 


d. Greek aorist indicative for Semitic perfect verbs!™ 


In the LXX 


One finds in the LXX a number of aorist verbs which cannot be made to 
bear the Greek punctiliar sense; they seem to have the continuing sense 

of a state, though not that of the gnomic aorist,!°> which in classical Greek 
expresses timeless maxims. Most of the LXX aorists so employed appear 
to be simple statements of fact, with emphasis on the present. Examina- 
tion of these occurrences shows that there was a tendency for the LXX 
translators to render Hebrew perfects by the Greek aorist. From lists of 
the Hebrew perfect (with either present or future sense) given by Driver, 
in Hebrew Tenses, and GK, I examined a selection of ninety-five occur- 
rences, and studied the Greek rendering of each in context to ascertain 
that the sense was identical with the Hebrew passage from which it derived. 
The following list presents relative frequencies by which these Hebrew 
perfects were rendered into the various Greek tenses: 


Greek aorist 45 
present 21 
future 16 
imperfect 2 
perfect 7 
participles 3 
subjunctive 1 
Total 95 


A surprising 47% were translated by the Greek aorist, while the combined 
total of the present and future Greek tenses, which would logically express 
the meaning of a Hebrew stative or prophetic perfect, reaches only 39%. 

Among the more frequent Hebrew stative perfects represented by 
Greek aorists are €4eyadbv dn, ‘I am great’: Ps. 91:6; 103:1, 24; #Ameoa, ‘I 
hope’: Ps. 7:2; 31:2, 7; 130:6; é¢tionoas, ‘you hate’: Ps. 5:6, 30:7. Also 
note: 


‘I know not’, obk éyvuov Gen. 21:26 
‘we remember’, éuvnodnpev Nu. 11:5 
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‘is like’, apron Ps. 143:4 

‘is full’, émAnpw@dn Ps. 103:24 
‘rejoices’, éorepewdy 1 Km. 2:1 
‘requireth’, ékefnrnoev Isa. 1:12 
‘wait’, bméuewvev Ps. 129:5 
‘delight’, éBovdAndnv Ps. 39:9 
‘abhor’, éBSeAvEavTO Job 30:10 
‘stand aloof’, éyeioavro Job 30:10 
‘abides’, mapaovveBrAndn Ps. 48:13, 21 
‘am weary’, éxomiaoa Ps. 6:7 


‘delighteth’, evox noev (Theod., Symm.) Isa. 42:1 


The following Hebrew perfect verbs, which occur in direct discourse to 
express actions in process of accomplishment, are rendered by Greek 
aorist: couooa, ‘I swear’: Jer. 22:5; ovveBobdevoa, ‘I counsel’: 2 Km. 
17:11; efmov, ‘I decide’: 2 Km. 19:29; efmop, ‘I declare’: Job. 9:22. 

The Hebrew prophetic perfect (and related perfectum confidentiae), 
which has as its primary function the expression of a future event certain 
to occur, is also frequently rendered in the LXX by a Greek aorist. Driver 
quotes the Greek Grammar of Jelf, §403, to show that the Greek aorist 
is similarly used, at least in the apodosis, to ‘express future events which 
must certainly happen’ ;!™ several passages from Plato are cited. Though it 
appears in classical Greek, yet there is little doubt that the greater fre- 
quency of this usage in the LXX is due more to the adoption of the Greek 
aorist as the equivalent of the Hebrew perfect tense than to any tendency 
in Greek usage. The biblical Greek grammarians mention no occurrences 
of the classical ‘futuristic’ aorist in Hellenistic literature, so appeal cannot 
be made on this point to a developing tendency in Greek. Yet numerous 
examples of ‘prophetic’ aorists are found in the LXX; especially striking is 
Jer. 5:6 énatoev abrovs Né€wv ék Tov Spupov, ‘a lion from the forest shall 
slay them’ (note also following verbs ‘shall destroy’, ‘is watching’, also 
rendered by Greek aorist); others include: 


‘shall be full’, éverrAnadn Isa. 11:9 

‘will destroy’, €9pavoev 2 Chr. 20:37 

‘shall be [exiled]’, éyerdn Isa. 5:13 

‘shall fall’, éxecev Amos 5:2 

‘is laid waste’, dwAeErTo Isa. 23:1 (cf. verse 14) 
‘shall speak’, eimev Isa. 23:4 


‘shall be exiled’, Axuadkwrebdnoay Mic. 1:16 (cf. verses 9, 12) 
Especially striking are the examples of this Semitic usage of the aorist 
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in Dan. (Theod.), where extensive passages of discourse and prophetic 
description call for numerous instances of the Semitic perfect verb 
forms.!°7 Note the following: Dan. (Theod.) 2:45 6 Sedc 6 péyas éyvept- 
oev Tw Baorrel, ‘The great God is making known to the king’ (Aramaic 
perfect hdda‘); 5:16 t}xovoa epi aov, ‘I hear concerning you’ (repeated in 
verse 14a) (Aramaic perfect Sim‘ét); 5:14b kat copia neptoon edvpédn ev 
oot, ‘and great wisdom is found in you’ (Aramaic histékahat); 10:17 vov 
ob orhoeTat év époi laxbs Kai tvon obK dTEAELPYN év Eol, ‘Now no strength 
remains in me, and no breath is left in me’ (Hebrew nis ard); along with 
these should be listed the following, still with present sense: 6:8 ovvefov- 
AevoavTo TavTes, ‘all the presidents of the kingdom . . . are agreed’ (Aramaic 
‘itya‘atw), cf. 4:36, 9:24, 10:11. 

The following aorist verbs are employed to render the Semitic prophetic 
perfect or perfectum confidentiae: Dan. (Theod.) 4:31 % Baotreta napnar- 
Sev dnd ood, ‘the kingdom shall be taken from you’ (Aramaic ‘@dat); 5:28 
Sinonrat h Baowreia oov kai €669n, ‘your kingdom is taken . . . and shall 
be given’ (Aramaic wihibat). 

The Greek aorist verbs listed, which do not express the sense of punc- 
tiliar past time, represent a Semitic perfect verb with stative or future 
sense. 


In the New Testament 


The existence of this futuristic sense of the aorist in the NT is noted by 
BI-D,!°° who draw scattered parallels from Homer and Modern Greek to 
demonstrate that an aorist after a future condition can have a future 
sense. They note that since ‘the Hebrew perfect serves not only as a narra- 
tive tense, but also to denote a timeless act, the Greek aorist also appears 
for this second kind of perfect in lyrical passages in the LXX, and hence 
also in the Magnificat, Luke 1:46ff. Zerwick also senses the Hebraic 
flavour of certain aorists in the Magnificat,!©? while Moule recognises 
Semitic antecedents for the aorists employed in John 15:6, noting that 
they ‘may be explained as representing the Hebrew perfect, which is not 
used “gnomically” as is sometimes claimed, but to emphasise immediacy’ 1° 
We now realise that these writers greatly underestimated the extent to 
which the Greek aorist in the NT was influenced by Semitic perfect verbs. 
A much more accurate summary of this phenomenon in the Gospels and 
Acts is provided by Black, who notes that the Greek aorist renders not 
only the Hebrew prophetic perfect, but also the stative perfect; reference 
to his work can be made for examples he cites to support these points.!11 
Only one of the occurrences of this tense in the Gospels is cited here: 
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John 15:25 cites a LXX expression attested primarily in the Psalms, ‘they 
hate’, éuionoav, which speaks of present or stative sense, as is clearly 
illustrated by Ps. 5:6 and 31:7. 


In the Apc. 


Turning to the Apc., we find a number of passages in which the aorist 
tense must be rendered with the sense of the Semitic perfect.!!? For the 
sake of convenience, these are divided into three categories: those which 
express present sense, those with future sense, and those which are des- 
cribed by Charles as ‘timeless’. The three appear to correspond to the 
Semitic stative perfect, prophetic perfect, and the perfect expressing 
general truths (which is similar to the gnomic aorist).!!> These categories 
must be understood as merely suggestive; they are not rigid and distinc- 
tively separate, since some of the following verbs can be placed in two or 
even all three with equal plausibility. 

(i) Aorist with present sense: Apc. 1:2 éuapripnoer - translated as 
present by Allo,!"* who considered it an epistolary aorist; 2:21 Kat é5wxa 
avrn Xpdvov iva yeTavonon, ‘and I gave her time that she might repent’ 
(note following present tense verbs ob dédet . . . ov BaAAw);!!5 2:24 
olrives odK Eyrwoar Ta Badéa Tov Larava we déyovoty, ‘who know not 
the deep things of Satan, as some are speaking’; 3:4 & obk éuddvvay Ta 
ivaria abroov, ‘who stain not their garments’; 3:8 Kai éripnods you TOV 
NOYov Kai OOK NOVHOW Td Gvoud you, ‘yet you are keeping my word, and 
not denying my name’; 3:9c éyw hyamnoa oe (cf. Isa. 43:4 LXX éyw oe 
nyatnoa), ‘I love you’; 3:10 drt érnpnoas Tov dOyor, ‘because you are 
keeping the word’; 11:17d éBaoidevoas kat ra E9vN Wpyiadnaar, ‘you 
are reigning; and the nations rage’ (cf. Ps. 98:1 xpos eBacidevoev dpyt- 
§éadwoap aot); 13:14 ra onueta & €560n adra@ Tomoat, ‘the signs which 
it is allowed to perform’ (cf. also verse 13 €Sepamevdn; verse 15 é660n); 
14:4f ob rot Nyopdadnoay and Tv dv8pamuv ... Kai v TH oTOMATL 
abroaov ovK ebpédn Wevdoc, ‘These are redeemed from among men... and 
in their mouth no falsehood is found’ (cf. Zeph. 3:13 LXX, where the 
same verb appears in the subjunctive mood); 22:16 "Eyw ‘Inoovs émepwa 
Tov dyyendv pov, ‘I, Jesus, am sending my angel’. 

(ii) Aorist with future sense: Apc. 10:7 GAN év rats Rudpatc ... Kai 
érehéodn (redkeadnoerat 2026 2038™®) 7d pwarnpror, ‘but in those days 
... the mystery shall be finished’ ;!!° 11:2 rt €500n Trois €Oveotr, ‘for it 
shall be given to the gentiles’; 11:10-13 obrot of S00 mpoyhrat éBacdvicav 
...elonrdev ... Kai EaTnoav .. . émémecev. The extensive series of aorists 
in these verses have long puzzled Bible translators, as the recent English 
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versions indicate. That some of the verbs are futuristic is clear, but others 
are best classified as ‘timeless’ or even as stative. So, for example, 12:8 
ovK toxvoev - this is an idiom, corresponding to Hebrew 16”-yak6l (perfect 
tense), according to Charles, who cites on this point Dan. (Theod.) 7:21 
(cf. Apc. 20:11); Apc. 14:8 érecev éxecev BaBurcov h peyandn, ‘Babylon 
the Great is falling, is falling’;417 18:17, 19 yua pa honucdn 0 TooovTos 
m)ovTOS, ‘in one hour so much wealth is laid waste’ ;'!* 21:23 yap S6fa 
Tov Seov épwrioev adryy, ‘for the glory ot Goa snail illuminate (or “1u- 
minates’) it’. 

(iii) Timeless aorists: a third category of the Greek aorist in the Apc. is 
mentioned because of the important role it plays in certain visions of the 
Apc. Verbs in this category have close affinity with the Hebrew perfect 
used to express a general truth, and are best rendered by the English 
present. This category of the Semitic perfect tense is evident from the OT, 
as shown by the following examples from Dan. (Theod.): 7:14 kat adra@ 
€500N 7 A0xN Kal h TLLN Kal h BaothEla Kal mavTeEs ot aol, purAat, YA@ooat 
dovAevovotv avT@, ‘and to him is given dominion and glory and kingdom, 
and all peoples, nations, and languages shall serve him’; 7:27 xat ) Baot- 
dela .. . G59 ayiors diorou, ‘and the kingdom .. . is given to the saints 
of the most High’; 11:21 kat ovk é5wxav én’ abrov Sd6€av Baotreias, ‘and 
the glory of a kingdom is not granted him’. 

While some would argue that the examples cited here are merely Greek 
gnomic aorists, it is noteworthy that again the verbs in the underlying 
Hebrew/ Aramaic text are in the perfect tense. 

In the Apc. I cite the following examples of the timeless aorist: 5:9 
Kal Nydpacas TH Sew év TH aivari cov, ‘and are ransoming men for God 
by your blood’; 5:10 kat émoinoas abrous TH Sew Hucv Baorrelar, ‘and 
are making them a kingdom to our God’; 14:4 obrot nyopacdnoav ano 
TOV GVIPWNW ... Kat €v TW oTOpaTt abTav ovK EvpedNoar Wevbos, 
‘these are redeemed from among men. . . and in their mouth no falsehood 
is found’; 16:20 ovk evpédn. ‘is not found’; cf. 20:11 épuyev hyn... Kat 
Tomo ObK EdpEdN. Charles (II, 53) noted this is a Hebrew idiom: wélo’- 
nimsa’ (niphal perfect); cf. Ps. 37:36. Apc. 17:17 6 yap deds ESwxev 
elg Tas KapSiac abra@v motnoat THY yuopunr, ‘For God puts it into their 
hearts to carry out his purpose’. Both Charles and Allo note the Hebraic 
flavour of 25wxev, in that it reflects the verb n@tan, both in tense and in 
causative meaning. Apc. 19:2 67t Expivev thy ndépvnv ... Kat é&edtknoev 
70 aipa;'’? 19:6 drt eBacidevoev;!” 20:12 Kat BrBAia HvolySnoer, ‘and 
books were open’; this is an echo of Dan. 7:10, where a passive perfect 
verb is employed. 

In determining the date or time of the aorist verbs cited in this section, 
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one must always rely upon the context of the passage in question, just as 
is necessary in determining the time of perfect tense verbs in Semitic 
texts. 


e. Greek perfect for Semitic derived conjugation verbs!*4 


In this chapter allowance has been made so far for the rendering into 
Greek of the Semitic primary conjugation verbs, i.e. Hebrew qal and 
Aramaic peal, in their perfect, imperfect and participial forms. Anyone 
translating from one of these Semitic languages into Greek, however, 
would be obliged to deal not only with the primary conjugation, but 
would also have to translate verbs of the derived conjugations such as 
Hebrew niphal, piel, pual, hiphil, and their Aramaic counterparts. 

The Greek OT provides evidence to indicate that in many places its 
translators attempted to indicate that a derived conjugation verb occurred 
in the Hebrew text by making an alteration in the tense or mood of the 
corresponding Greek verb. 

A striking illustration of this is seen in the use of the Greek perfect 
indicative in a context where the sense of the perfect seems not to fit at 
all, the only justification for its presence being to indicate an underlying 
Semitic verb of a derived conjugation. For example, Ezek. 3:10 mavrac 
Tovs Adyous ods AEAGANKG ETA God, ‘all the words which I shall declare 
to you’. The only justification for the perfect here is the underlying 
Hebrew piel Gdabér. Ezek. 5:13 kat émtyywon Sidrt éyw Kispioc AeAaANKa 
év ¢ndw is best rendered ‘and they shall know that I, Yahweh, declare in 
my jealousy’ - the context of the passage is future, the Hebrew verb is 
piel (the same construction is repeated in verse 17). In Dan. (Theod.) 
9:18 ris mddAECS Gov ey’ He EntkéxAnrat, ‘the city which is called [by 
thy] name’, the perfect verb represents a niphal niqra’. Likewise Ex. 
2:14 éuyaves yéyover 76 phua Touro, ‘the thing is known’, is not the 
most natural construction; it represents an attempt by the translator to 
signal the presence of a niphal verb in the underlying Hebrew, néda‘ 
haddabar. 

The hiphil could also be represented by a Greek perfect, as in Ezek. 
8:12 ‘Ewpaxas ... & ot mpEeoBirepat Tov oikov ‘lopanr nowvaty, ‘do you 
see... what the elders of the House of Israel are doing?’ (hara’ita). 

Especially striking in this respect is Ex. 32:1 iScov 6 Aads Ort KExpOvUKE 
Motions, ‘The people noticed that Moses delayed’. Moulton noted the 
problematic perfect tense in this verse,!** but his attempt to explain it as 
merely oratio obliqua is not convincing. One should look at the under- 
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lying Hebrew text where the rare bosés occurs, a polel form of bés. Once 
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again the translator attempted, by employing a Greek perfect, to signal 
the presence of a derived conjugation Hebrew verb. Elsewhere the LXX 
translator of Ezek. employed the Greek perfect in its proper sense, 
demonstrating that he suffered no misunderstanding of the proper use of 
the tense, but in the occasions just cited he sacrificed idiomatic meaning 
for slavish literalness, using the perfect tense in a way wholly against its 
natural use. 


In the NT 


The application of this previously unnoticed characteristic of translation 
Greek to relevant passages in the NT should bring about a re-evaluation of 
those perfects which have long been known to stand in opposition to the 
rules of Greek syntax. 

There are perfects in the NT which have no more than simple aorist 
meaning, and in fact have been described thus by grammarians.!?° 
Burton, for example, notes that while NT writers had an adequate con- 
cept of the distinction between perfect and aorist, he has to admit some 
perfect tenses had the force of aorists. A good example is Matt. 13:46 
nénpaxev navta doa elyev Kai Tyydpacev adrov, or Mark 11:2 Kkexaduev 
(8 BC al). Note also the sudden change of tense in John 3:32: 8 éwpaxev 
Kal T}KOVGEV ToOVTO LapTuUpEl. This latter passage may not represent direct 
Semitic influence since the perfect €wpaxa is a favourite form in the 
fourth Gospel, occurring more than twenty times. More difficult to 
account for on Greek grounds is Acts 21:28 “EAAnvas eloryyayev els 70 
iepdv Kal KekolvuoKev TOV dywov Tonov. According to BI-D,'* the perfect 
here denotes ‘a continuing effect on the object’. This seems too subtle - 

I maintain that Semitic influence is at work here, the Greek perfect repre- 
senting an Aramaic pael verb, perhaps hallél (from hdilal), ‘to profane’. 

The simple peal of this verb is nearly an antonym, meaning ‘to purify’ - 
thus is was important to distinguish between peal and pael, even in Greek 
translation. It is of interest at this point to compare the Hebrew piel 

hillél, ‘to profane’, in Dan. 11:31. The piel wattéhalleha@ in Ex. 20:25, ‘if 
you use a tool on [the altar], you profane’, is translated by a perfect 

tense (ueuiavrat) in the LXX, although Greek grammar would not tolerate 
a perfect verb in the apodosis of such a conditional sentence. 

Matthew Black cites other NT perfects which might belong here,!?° 
including Matt. 22:4 jrolpyaxa, which was apparently altered to jroiuaoca 
(O, Koine), a case of assimilation to other aorists in the context. Interest- 
ingly, in biblical Hebrew the equivalent of this verb is chiefly hiphil of 
kdn; the niphal and other conjugations mean ‘be established’, ‘certain’, 
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‘ready’.!?7 As a more certain instance, Black cites Mark 10:28 where XO 
al read HK odovSoapeEv against BCD al jxodovdjK ayev and argues that 
the aorist is a mistaken assimilation to the preceding aorist ayyx ayer, 
which probably belongs to aorist class (‘we have (just) left’, etc.). An 
aorist is expected here, not a perfect. 


In the Ape. 


Josef Schmid,}”* in his discussion of the text of the Apc., is puzzled when 
he observes that the perfect repeatedly stands in place of the aorist, or in 
parallel with it, as if there were no distinction of meaning between the two 
tenses. He cites Apc. 2:3 bmopovny Exets Kal EBaoracas ... Kal OD KeKO- 
mriaxes (AC: ovk exomtaoas 8); 16:6 é&éxeav cal .. . bé5coKxac (AC 1611: 
&uoxas p*7 & al). Cf. 18:3 nénrwoKay (nentwxaot & 046 1611 al: 
érottoe(v) 2071 2072 2074 al) navra ra Edun. 

G.D. Kilpatrick accounts for this odd use of the perfect by noting that 
the classical perfect tense was in decline in Hellenistic Greek, so he assumes 
that where it exists as a variant for the aorist, the aorist is original while 
the perfect is an atticising alternative. 

The most striking occurrence of this type of perfect is Apc. 7:14 kat 
elonka abra), ‘and I said to him’, which was altered to eimov by 046. It 
probably represents piel dibbér, which occurs often in the MT, where it is 
usually (not always) translated by AaAéw. It is worthy of note that in Nu. 
12:2 dibber is translated by XedadAnkKev: uN Mwion Udvw AedAaAnKEV 
Kvpwes; obxi kal Hutv édddAnoev; ‘Did Yahweh speak only by Moses? Did 
He not also speak by us?’ Here the copyists of A and F altered the perfect 
to aorist, to harmonise with the second éAdAnoev. Note also Apc. 19:3 Kat 
devrepov eionxav ‘AdAndovia. Apc. 5:7 HAVEv Kat etAnyev has caught the 
eye of grammarians,’”? as has the similar usage in 8:5 e’Anyev 6 dyyedos ... 
Kae éyéutoer, ‘the angel took . . . and filled’. In both passages there was 
probably Semitic influence to account for the perfect tense Greek verb. 


Mixing perfect and present tenses 


The mixing of perfect and present tenses in Apc. 3:20 is puzzling: iéov 
éornxa ént Thy Sbpav Kal Kpovu, ‘behold, I stand by the door and 
knock’.'*° The Seer is fond of the perfect tense of tornu, using it either 
as a finite verb or participle about twelve times, often in places where 
another tense would be expected; e.g. 8:2 énra ayyédous . . . EoTNKAOLY; 
12:4 6 dpdkwp Eornxev. At the same time the Seer correctly employs the 
aorist and future tenses of the same verb. Could it be that in those places 
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where the perfect occurred, it was influenced by Hebrew nasab, which in 
the OT occurs in the niphal conjugation meaning ‘to stand’? The likeli- 
hood of this explanation is greatly increased when it is observed that in 
the LXX of Ex. 17:9 identical usage is found, where éornxa translates the 
niphal nissab: kat Bob &yco €ornka, ‘behold, I will stand’. Finally, the 
phrase in Apc. 19:13, kat KéxAnTat To dvoua adtov 6 AGyos Tov Eo, is 
similar to the LXX of Isa. 43:7 mavres doot émxéxAnvrat Tw dvoyari pou, 
which translates niphal hannigra’. Other passages where a Greek perfect is 
used to translate niphal of gdara’ include Jer. 7:10, 11, 14, 30; Amos 9:12. 
Note also Dan. (Theod.) 9:18 and Ex. 2:14, cited above. 

It hardly requires saying that if the proposal maintained here is accep- 
ted - i.e. that a Greek perfect is used in the NT in a manner not accept- 
able to Greek syntax where translation from a Semitic source has occurred 
- the tense can be ignored, since it merely indicates a derived conjugation 
Semitic verb. The temporal sense of the verb would thus be determined 
by context. This would remove the need for exegetes to account for the 
‘perfect’ or ‘completed’ nature of the action of verbs where this was not 
evident. Thus when Charles noted that in Apc. 7:14 the perfect ‘seems to 
be used as an aorist’,!*! he needed only to modify his statement to say that 
elonxa means the same as piel dibbér, which could have a past, present, or 
even future sense, depending on context. 


f. Greek future indicative for Semitic imperfect verbs? 

The debate over the past sense of certain future tense verbs in the Apc. is 
an old one,’*? and will here receive a brief summary. A key passage for 
discussion has been Apc. 4:9-10 kat d6rav 5woovatv (6bwowotv & 046: 
d5wotv Koine) ... necovvrat... Kai mpookuvhoovotv ...Kkai Badovdow 
(Baddovatv 046). The presence of variants attests to scribal efforts to 
improve the sense by altering the problematic futures. Ewald,’* as early 

as 1828, noted that in this passage the Seer represented the Hebrew im- 
perfect by the Greek future tense, and he implies that as a result the mean- 
ing here could be past. Most commentators since have followed either 
Ewald’s position, viewing the future tense verbs as having past meaning, or 
that of Winer, who sees the verbs as true futures. Simcox,!*° for example, 
doubts that future time is to be understood here; ‘it is always a question 
in this book [Apc.] whether the use of the tenses be not accommodated to 
the rules of Hebrew rather than Greek grammar; the sense may, after all, 
be merely frequentative’. Charles (1, cxxiv) takes 6c.covotv as frequenta- 
tive, then notes that on the basis of Hebrew idiom the futures in this pas- 
sage could be rendered by a past. Turner goes further in stating that the 
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futures in this passage are due entirely to Semitic influence.!** Zerwick 
(§281) and Lancellotti (p. 42), in their notes on Apc. 4:9-10 likewise 
see a Hebraic past sense for these future tense verbs, but Mussies (341 ff) 
makes an extensive and closely argued appeal for understanding them as 
true futures, following Winer. 

The first step in this study is to determine whether there is any preced- 
ent in biblical Greek for employing the future indicative when referring 
to the past, since secular Greek literature appears devoid of such usage. 

A startling illustration is found in Ps. 103:6 ént tap dpéwv orjoovrat 
iSara, ‘waters stood upon the mountains’ (MT 104:6 ‘al-harim ya‘amdi- 
mayim). The reference is clearly to the past - the creation in Gen. 1 - yet 
the Greek future orjoovrat is employed, apparently as a servile rendering 
of the Hebrew imperfect tense verb. Turner notes two occurrences in verse 
7 ano émripnoews oov yebsovrat . . . 5etAtaoovotv (MT yéniistin ... 
yehapéziin), ‘they fled from your rebuke . . . they took flight’. Again, the 
past sense is unmistakable. Another passage to which Ewald, followed by 
Lancellotti, made reference is Nu. 17:25.!57 From these examples it is 
evident that the equation of Greek future indicative and Hebrew imper- 
fect, though somewhat rare, does exist in biblical Greek, in spite of the 
protests from some modern commentators that such an equation is highly 
illogical! 

We now turn to examine occurrences in the Apc. with an allegedly past 
sense. In addition to 4:9-10 we note the following: 5:10 kai énoinoas 
abrovs TH Seq hucv Baorrelay Kat iepets Kat Baothevoovaty (Bact 
Aedvovotv A 046 1006 1611 1859 2020 2065 2081 2138) én ths ys. 
The sense here, though, could be properly future, ‘and they shall reign 
upon the earth’. Again, 11:15 éyévero ) Baotreia Tov KdouoU Tov KUpiov 
hua... Kat Baotdevoet el¢ ToS aicvas T@v alajpvuov. Perhaps we should 
render this ‘and he continues reigning forever and ever’, which is also a 
possibility with the Hebrew imperfect tense. Or there is 18:8 kat mpoo- 
Kuvhoovoty avrov ... oi KaTotKOUVTES Ent THS NS, which is preceded by a 
series of past tense verbs €5607 .. . Hvot¥ev . . . 503n. Mussies, however, 
explains this future as due to a shift of viewpoint, not a ‘confusion of ten- 
ses’ to use his term.!°* Charles (I, 353) also proposed future sense, and 
suggested the Seer translated an original Waw-consecutive as if it were 
simple Waw. In any case, the future sense is not demanded by the context. 
A further example occurs in 17:8 kat Savpaodjoovrat (Savuacov 2031) 
oi KaTouourTes Ent THS ys. Lohmeyer called attention to the contrast 
between the description of the beast in chapter 17 and that given in chap- 
ter 13, which includes the different tenses of the verb davudterv; '*° cf. 
13:3 kat €9avuaodn Orn 7 yn. The sense of the Hebrew imperfect could 
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be taken here, thus reading ‘and those dwelling on the earth constantly 
marvel’.*° While we are not obliged by context to render all the passages 
cited by past tenses, yet the possibility is open, should the sense be better 
suited thereby. Another example is Apc. 21:3 oxnvcoet (gig has a past 
tense), noted by Allo. 

The documentation of this long-disputed usage by means of examples 
from the LXX helps to establish it as a true Semitism, for which non- 
biblical Greek has no parallel whatever. We are led to the conclusion that 
here we are dealing with translation Greek and, furthermore, Greek which 
is intelligible primarily to readers familiar with Semitic languages. An ordi- 
nary non-Jew could hardly be expected to understand that the future 
tense contains a past reference, along the lines of the LXX instances cited 
above.!*! 


g. The problem of shifting tenses!*? 


On the basis of Semitic influence adduced for irregular use of the present, 
aorist and future tenses, we can now consider the related phenomenon of 
sudden and seemingly inexplicable shifts among aorist/present/future 
tenses of verbs in connected narrative, without a corresponding shift in 
the time during which the action being described actually takes place. 
While related shifts are found to a limited degree in other parts of the 
NT,}*? the phenomenon is more pronounced in the Apc. 

Nearly 150 years ago Ewald observed that sometimes one finds in the 
Apc. an astonishing mixture of future and past tenses, such as in 20:7-10, 
where aorist and future verbs are scrambled in apparently random fashion, 
all with future sense.’ Bousset in his commentary on the Apc. described 
this tendency as an irregular fluctuation (regellose Schwanken) and con- 
sidered it a characteristic of the author’s style, distributed in the epistles 
to the seven churches, and especially in chapter 11.'*5 Mussies ascribed the 
phenomenon to the fact that the Seer usually began recounting his visions 
in the past tense, then quickly shifted to the present because ‘he is no 
longer telling what he saw in the past, but rather what he is seeing again 
before his eyes, and as such these present indicatives give the idea of lively 
presentation’.!* 

A further complication in the Apc. is the fact that the visions are sup- 
posed to predict future events. Most other commentators who have con- 
sidered the question of shifting tenses have explained them along similar 
lines. 

Charles, in his explanation of un-Greek tense usage as due to the influence 
of the Semitic tense system,!*” also offered the clue to explain these 
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remarkable shifting tenses. This point has been taken up by Lancellotti and 
applied to the question of shifting tenses in continuous narrative passages 
in the Apc.!** While this explanation has hypothetical appeal, it has not 
proved convincing to Mussies (and probably to others) because Lancellotti 
failed to demonstrate from a Semitic text and its Greek translation that 
such shifts of tense were actually caused by corresponding shifts in the 
underlying Semitic original. If the Seer could produce such strange yet 
acceptable phenomena, then surely there must have been some precedent 
for it. The explanation, of course, is clear in the light of the Semitic 
influence on the Greek tenses, especially that of aorist for prophetic per- 
fect. Several examples of shifting Greek tenses, always based on shifts in 
the underlying Semitic verb tenses, illustrate clearly the identical shifts in 
the Apc. A good illustration is Daniel (Theod.) 4:31f 7 Baowela napnrdev 
and ood Kal and dvdpwnouv oe Exdtwxovotv (B). . . Kat XOpTOV WS 

Bobv Woxovotv o€ Kal énra Katpol GAAayHoovTat éni o€, ‘The kingdom 
shall be taken from you, and they shall drive you from men. . . and they 
shall feed you grass as an ox, and seven seasons shall pass over you.’ Note 
how the aorist mapmAdev represents a prophetic perfect, ‘edat, while the 
present éxStwxovov renders a participle tardin, and the remaining Greek 
future verbs, Youovowv and 4dAdaynoovrat, correspond exactly to their 
Aramaic imperfect counterparts yéta ‘amin and yihlépun. Similar shifts 
are found in Dan. (Theod.) 4:35 kat mavrec of KaTouKovvTES THY YHV WS 
ovdev éhoyiodnoap kal kata 70 3éAnua adrov rrovet év TH Svvauet TOV 
ovpavod ... ovK EoTtv d¢ avrimomnoeTa TH xEtpt abrov Kat épet... Th 
énoinoas; ‘the inhabitants of earth are counted as nothing, and he does 
according to his will in the powers of heaven . . . and there is no one who 
stays his hand and says to him, what are you doing?’ Here note that pres- 
ent motet = participle ‘a@béd, futures avrimomoera and Kat épet= imper- 
fects yémahé’ and wéyé’mar, and aorist énoinoas = perfect ‘abadt. Cf. 
7:26f, Kai TO KpiThptov Exadtoev Kai THY ApXnv WETAOTNOOVOLD . . . KAL 

" Baoweia .. . €560n ayiots ‘Tyiorou, ‘And the court shall sit, and they 
shall take away his dominion . . . and the kingdom . . . shall be given to 
the saints of the most High.’ Aorist éxadtoev = ytb (pointed imperfect 

in MT; however, it could as well be a perfect yétib); future ueraoTnoovotww 
=hafel imperfect yéha‘d6n and aorist 569 = perfect yeéhibat. Now some 
occurrences from the Hebrew sections of the OT: Hosea 4:10 kat yayovrat 
... €ndpvevoay, ‘For they shall eat . . . they shall commit whoredom’; 
future kal pdyovra: = perfect plus Waw-consecutive we akelii, while 

aorist émopvevoav = hiphil perfect hiznii; cf. 9:3b Kat@xnoev Eypays . .. 
axadapta payovrat, ‘Ephraim shall return . . . he shall eat’. Here aorist 
kKaTwknoev = perfect wésab; future yayovra: imperfect yo’kehi. From 
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these examples it is apparent that radical shifts in tense, from future to 
aorist and vice versa, which are inexplicable from a Greek viewpoint, are 
acceptable in Semitic Greek since they represent a literal rendering of the 
underlying Semitic tenses, usually influenced by the presence of prophetic 
perfects. 

There are several passages in the Apc. which reflect the same shifts 
noted above: 20:7-10 kai dre éreréadn (2059 2081 syrPhy Ta xia Ern 
AvYHjoeTat 6 Laravas ... kat é&erXeboerat TAaYHoat Ta ESVN ... Kal 
avéBnoav én TO TAGTOS THS YS Kal ExUKAEvOaY ... Kai KaTéBn TP... 
Kal KaTréyayev abrovs Kai 6 StaBodos 6 TrAavar abrobs EBANYN eis THY 
Ayuwnv ... Kal Bacaviaodhoovrat Huépas Kai vukTos, ‘And when the 
thousand years are ended, Satan shall be loosed . . . and will come forth 
to deceive the nations . . . and they shall march up over the broad earth 
and surround . .. but fire shall fall . . . and shall devour them and the Devil 
who deceives them shall be thrown into the lake [of fire] . . . and they 
shall be tormented’; 6:15-17 kat ot Baotrets THS YS... ExpuWay éavrovs 
ele Ta o7mAaia...Kal A€youvaty Tois Speow Kai Tais méTpats . . .b7t MAIEV 
H hepa... THS Opyns avraw Kai Tle Suy-hoerat (2053) oradjvat; ‘And 
the kings of the earth . . . hid themselves in caves . . . calling to the moun- 
tains and rocks . . . because the day of his wrath is come, and who is able 
to stand?’; 7:16, 17 ob metvacovotv Ere obde StWjoovoty Ert ovd5e yn méoN 
... 67070 dpviov 76 ava péaov Tov Ypovou roaivet (82 91 314) adrobs 
Kal d&nynoet avrovs émi SwHs mnyas vdarwr Kat é€areiver 6 eds, ‘They 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more; [the sun] shall not strike 
them . . . because the Lamb in the midst of the throne shall shepherd 
them, and shall guide them to springs of living water, and God shall wipe 
away every tear.’ This passage seems to be based on phrases taken directly 
from Isa. 49:10; Ps. 22(23):1, 2; and Isa. 25:8 where a remarkable corres- 
pondence with the verb tenses of the MT is apparent: 


future mervaoevotv = imperfect yir‘éba 

future 5unoovoww =imperfect yisma tv 

present mowatvet = participle ro‘eh 

future 65yyjoet = imperfect yenahél 

future kai éfadeiWer = perfect + Waw-consecutive imahd 


14:2b-3 Kal } pworn hv hKovoa ws KWapwSav ... Kai dovotv ws adnv 
Kany ... Kal ovdeic édbvato pavety Thv wdnp, ‘and the voice which I 
heard was like harpers . . . and they sang a new song .. . and no one was 
able to learn the song’. Allo has noted the irregularity of the tenses in this 
passage, where the sequence of aorist - present - imperfect occurs in a 
continuous narrative with past sense.!*? Similar also is Apc. 16:21 where 
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a present tense verb occurs in the midst of a past narrative: xat yadata 
pMeyarn ws Tadavriaia KaraBaiver (corrected kaTeBatvev 1611) ‘and hail- 
stones as large as talents fell’. 

These demonstrate adequately the presence of shifting tenses in the 
Apc., indistinguishable in nature from those cited above from the LXX 
and Dan. Theod. 


h. Periphrastic conjugations!*° 


The debate over the question of Semitic influence on the periphrastic con- 
jugations in the NT is a long-standing one. Most examples of periphrases 
are found in the Gospels, so a complete analysis of the matter lies outside 
the scope of this study. Since a limited number occur in the Apc. however, 
the occasion will be used first, to criticise previous studies on the subject 
and afterwards, to re-evaluate the Semitic evidence traditionally cited in 
discussion of the question. 

G. Bjérck’s work, HN AIAAZKON Die Periphrastischen Konstruktionen 
im Griechischen,'™ has, together with its French predecessor ‘Les Tour- 
nines Periphrastiques’,'*? set the mood for the current evaluation of the 
question. Bjérck (pp. 59-62) seems to seriously discard any form of 
Semitic influence, since scattered occurrences of the construction are to 
be found in classical authors. Although he discusses briefly the Semitis- 
musfrage ,'°° yet the validity of his conclusion in this field is seriously 
undermined by his lack of firsthand acquaintance with Semitic languages, 
which he openly acknowledges.' It becomes immediately apparent that 
he, and anyone else viewing the phenomenon of periphrasis in the NT only 
from the Greek side, is working under a serious limitation. 

In summary, his thesis of the purely Greek character of periphrasis in 
the NT is maintained wrongly in the face of three significant facts in the 
historical evolution of the Greek language: (1) while periphrasis was em- 
ployed by classical authors in its most common forms (i.e. plus perfect 
and present participles) yet Hellenistic Greek, even in the papyri, makes 
only limited use of the construction;!*> (2) even within the Hellenistic 
period this construction did not receive its most notable development until 
the post-Christian era, as Bjérck concedes;'** (3) at the same time, it is sig- 
nificant that while periphrasis is rare in Hellenistic literature it is found in 
the LXX with surprising frequency.1°” 

On this final point Bjérck asked an important question: how is the use 
of periphrasis in the LXX related to the underlying Hebrew? Had he been 
able to provide the answer, it is likely that his conclusions would have 
been different. 
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Periphrasis in biblical Hebrew, employing either the perfect or imper- 
fect of hayd plus participle, is well-established and widely distributed, if 
not very frequent.'5* Characteristic of the former, expressing emphasis of 
a past action, is Gen. 37:2 ydsép . . . haya ro‘eh, ‘Joseph . . . was herding’, 
which in the LXX becomes ‘Iwony ... hv notpatvev. This is the type of 
periphrasis most frequently found in the OT. For an example from biblical 
Aramaic, cf. Dan. 5:19 hdw6 zayé‘in, ‘they were trembling’ (Theod. noav 
tpéuovtes).'*? Not every periphrastic construction in the LXX of course is 
the result of the underlying Hebrew or Aramaic. Sometimes the transla- 
tors employed the construction in its own right, to express (usually) a 
continuing or repeated action, condition, etc. But investigation shows that 
the construction in the LXX is due primarily to the same construction in 
the underlying Semitic text. This has recently been shown by W.J. Aerts, 
in his work Periphrastica.'© 


In the NT 


The periphrastic tenses in the Gospels are cited and discussed by others.'* 

Occurrences in the Apc. are not so numerous as, for example, in Mark, 
Luke and the first half of Acts. This is possibly due to the fact that while 
the latter owe some of their examples to the form of Aramaic current in 
first-century Palestine, the Apc. reflects the variety of Hebrew/Aramaic 
found in the OT, which contains proportionately fewer occurrences of 
periphrasis. 

Grammarians customarily include under the heading ‘periphrasis’ both 
those with the accompanying auxiliary form of eivat and those with the 
participle alone. Here only examples with the auxiliary verb are discussed 
such as Apc. 1:18 {cov eiue, present, and 17:4 nv mepBeBrAnuévn, imper- 
fect. The participle alone, in the sense of a finite verb, receives fuller treat- 
ment in section 7b of this chapter, ‘Participles in the sense of finite verbs’, 
pp.67-9. 

Turner lists as present periphrasis without eivat Apc. 3:17,1? and as 
imperfect 1:16; 10:2; 21:11, 14, and as perfect (or pluperfect) 7:5, 21:19. 
In Apc. 1:18 cov eit expresses an obviously continuous sense, as does 
the periphrastic tense in biblical Hebrew,!® and in Greek as well. ‘I will 
continue living forever.’ It is thereby distinguished from occurrences in the 
Gospels and Acts in which the sense of continuation has receded into the 
background, under the influence of later Aramaic usage, where the peri- 
phrastic tense tended on occasion to replace the simple tenses.'™ Apc. 
17:4 needs special consideration because of textual confusion between % 
orn h mepBeBrAnuévn (Textus Receptus) and hv repiBeBrnuévn (% A 046 
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al). The latter reading is preferred, although it would be difficult to make 
a case for a continuing sense, since the parallel xexpvowpeévn has no 
accompanying nv. 

The periphrastic tense employing a form of yivoya: plus participle is 
well-attested in the LXX, based usually on a form of the underlying Heb- 
rew hayd, as in Lam. 1:16 hayti banay 86mémim, ‘my children are deso- 
late’ (LXX éyévovTo oi viot pov hyaviopévot).’® This has been claimed by 
Mussies and others to represent the construction in Apc. 3:2 yivov yonyo- 
pcov.'© But this is hardly periphrastic in meaning; as noted by Black,!® it 
should be rendered ‘become watchful’. Likewise Apc. 16:10 kat éyévero 
h Baorrela adrov éoxoTwpevn is a doubtful case, since the verb ‘to be’ 
usually immediately precedes the participle in the Semitic languages and in 
genuine NT occurrences of periphrasis.® Here the xai éyévero is perhaps 
better understood as introductory, while éoxorwpévn represents a hophal 
participle meaning ‘was caused to become darkened’.1” 


MéAAeuv plus infinitive 


The use of uédAexv plus infinitive to express something about to occur is 
not unknown in classical Greek, so its frequent occurrence in the Apc. 
cannot be strictly ascribed to Semitic influence. It also appears (infre- 
quently) in the LXX where it usually translates an imperfect Hebrew verb 
with the sense ‘about to occur’. Neither in the Apc. nor in the LXX does 
uédAetv plus infinitive seem to be used in the common classical sense to 
refer to a fixed necessity, something destined to occur, except perhaps 
Apc. 1:19 ‘write therefore whatever you see, and whatever is, and what- 
ever is about to come (or, ‘must come’) after these things’, &@ wédAXet yeve- 
odat. It probably means no more than ‘things about to come’. 


Summary of chapter 3, section 3 


This section has developed more clearly than any previous study the for- 
mal translation equivalents employed in biblical and Jewish translation 
Greek. For the sake of clarity the relation between Greek and Semitic 
tenses is presented in the following table: 
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Greek (Indicative Mood) Aramaic/Hebrew 
Present Tense Participles 
(Futuristic present) (Participle of Futurum Instans) 
(Present with past sense) (Participle of past action) 
Aorist Perfect 
(Futuristic aorist) (Prophetic perfect and perf. 
confident.) 
(Aorist with present sense) (Stative perfect) 
(Timeless aorist) (Perfect expressing general truth) 
Future Imperfect 
(with past sense) (with past sense) 
Perfect Derived Conjugation Verbs 
(omnitemporal) 


These translation equivalents were, of course, not always adhered to, 
and exceptions can be found for every category. On the other hand, the 
very simplicity of this pattern, when seen in the light of the many illustra- 
tions cited here, argues for its general validity. In determining the time at 
which the action took place we must deal with biblical Greek tenses with 
the same technique we would use to render biblical Hebrew/ Aramaic - 
rely on the context of the verb in question. 

The related problem of sudden shifts of tense in the Apc., which has 
puzzled generations of scholars, is likewise solved by appealing to the 
shift in tense made in an underlying Semitic source. 

Regarding the periphrastic conjugations in NT Greek, it can no longer 
be maintained that they are purely Greek in origin, since they occur also 
in Hebrew and Aramaic. On the other hand, it must not be assumed that 
when found in the NT they always show Semitic influence. The true peri- 
phrasis, using a participle accompanied by a form of the verb ‘to be’, is 
infrequent in the Apc.; when it occurs it seems to stress the continuing 
nature of the action. 


4. Evidence of underlying Waw-consecutive constructions 


One of the unique characteristics of biblical Hebrew syntax is the use 

of the Waw-consecutive with perfect and imperfect tense verbs. This pecu- 
liarity, which is not shared by Aramaic, Syriac, or even the later form of 
Hebrew found in the Mishnah, is described by GK, §49a, b in the follow- 


ing terms:!” 


The Hebrew consecution of tenses is the phenomenon that, in repre- 
senting a series of past events, only the first verb stands in the perfect, 
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and the narration is continued in the imperfect. Conversely, the repre- 
sentation of a series of future events begins with the imperfect, and is 
continued in the perfect . .. 

This progress in the sequence of time, is regularly indicated by a 
pregnant and (called waw consecutive). 


This fundamental point of Hebrew syntax requires no illustration here; it 
is so widely employed in the OT that examples can be found throughout. 
We will at this point seek to determine the influence exerted by the Waw- 
consecutive on the syntax of the LXX. The results will then be used to 
evaluate any constructions in the Apc. which are alleged to be the result 
of Hebrew Waw-consecutive influence. 

It would be strange indeed if a structure so fundamental as the Waw- 
consecutive left no mark on the LXX, especially in those portions where 
a more literal method of translation was followed. The examples cited 
below come from three categories: (a) conditional sentences; (b) causal 
clauses; and (c) temporal clauses.!”! In each of these a Hebrew Waw- 
consecutive plus perfect tense verb introduces the apodosis. These cate- 
gories occur frequently in the OT, and when translated into Greek, with 
Kat for Waw-consecutive, show an obvious deviation from Greek idiom. 
Now, some examples from the first category. 


a. Katin apodosis of conditional clauses in the LXX 


4 Km. 7:46 kai éav Savarwouv nuas, Kai dnodavobyue da, ‘and if they kill 
us, we shall but die’, MT ‘im-yémitunt wamatni; Nu. 30:16 éav 6€ rept. 
Edcoy TEPLEAN abTIs ... Kai ANuWerat THY duapriav adTov, ‘But if he makes 
... null and void . . . he shall bear his iniquity’, MT wéndsa’; 3 Km. 3:14 
Kal ap ropevd7s év TH O5@ pov .. . Kai TANDUVw Tas Nuepas cou, ‘and if 
you will walk in my way .. . I will lengthen your days’, MT wé im télek 

... weha’arakti. 


In the Ape. 


Grammarians have called attention to two passages in the Apc. where the 
Waw-consecutive construction introducing the apodosis in conditional 
sentences is echoed by redundant kai:'” 3:20 édp Tis dxovon THS PwrIs 
Lou Kai avotén THv Spar, Kai (& 046) eicededoopa mpds adrdv, ‘if anyone 
hears my voice and opens the door, I will come in to him’; 14:9f Ei vis 
mpookuvet TO Onpiov ... Kal NauBaver Xdpayya.. . Kai abros mieTat EK 
Tov oivou, ‘If anyone worships the beast .. . and receives the mark . . . he 
shall drink the wine’.!” 
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b.xai in the apodosis of causal clauses in the LXX 


Nu. 14:24 dre éyerdn mvevya Erepov év abra .. . Kai (A) eiodéw adrov, 
‘because there was a different spirit in him . . . I will bring him’, MT 
wahdabi’otiw; Isa. 3:16f “Avd’ av dbYadnoap ai dvyarépes .. . Ka NaTet- 
paoet 6 debs, ‘because the daughters are haughty . . . God will smite’, MT 
wésippah; Isa. 37:29 6 S€ Svpds cov .. . Kai h mu pia cov avébn mpds LE, 
Kat €uBarc prov, ‘since your anger and your arrogance come to my atten- 
tion, I will fix my hook’, MT wéSimti hahi. 


In the Apc. 


3:10 drt érhpnoas Tov AGyov TNS UTOMOVHS Lov, KAY@ GE TNPNOW eK TAS 
pas Tov metpaopov, ‘Because you kept the word of my patience, I will 
keep you from the period of temptation’. Note that the conjunction here 
is separated from the verb, and joined by crasis to éya. See also 16:6 ért 
aipva ayiov Kat npoyntav ékéxeav, kai aia abroics [6 k6wxas mety, ‘since 
they shed blood of saints and prophets, you gave them blood to drink’; 
18:9 (an inversion, where the apodosis precedes the protasis) kat K\aboop- 
Takai KoWovra.. . Srav BAENWOLY TOV KATVOV TNS TUPGGEWS avTNS, 
‘they shall weep and wail . . . when they see the smoke of her burning’. 
That this inversion is Hebraic is shown by the following: Nu. 26:10 kai 
avoigaca h yf TO ropa abrns ... bre KaTéyayev 7d Nvp, MT wattiptah, 
‘the earth opened its mouth . . . when the fire devoured’. Possibly also 
Apc. 3:8f érmpnoads pov Tov ADYyov Kat ObK Novnow TO bvopa pov Kat (syrPh) 
iSov 65a)... kai (1 181 2023 2037 2038 2067) momow. The sentence is 
complex, appearing to have a compound protasis with three verbs, and an 
apodosis with two verbs, or with one verb, 55a), replaced after a paren- 
thetical digression by noujow. There is limited textual support for kai pre- 
ceding both verbs of the apodosis; in the first case kai iSov 55a) seems not 
to be a Syriac construction, although attested to only in Syriac. It is good 
biblical Hebrew, however. The kat with the second verb, likewise weakly- 
attested, is also hard to account for if not original, unless the sentence is 
arranged differently, allowing it to be a simple conjunction. 


c. Kat in the apodosis of temporal clauses in the LXX 


1 Km. 2:13 navros tov Sbovtos, Kai pxero TO Nadpov Tov iepéwe, ‘when- 
ever anyone sacrificed, the priest’s servant came’, MT ba’. Gen. 32:18f 
‘Edp oo. ovvavrnon Hoav .. . kat (A) épeic, ‘when Esau meets you... 
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you shall say’, MT wé ‘amarta. Lev. 19:23 drav 5€é eioéAD NTE Elo THY yhv 
... Kai mepKadapteire, MT tinéta ‘tem, ‘when you enter the land... you 
shall purge away’. 


In the Ape. 


Apc. 6:12 dre twotkev .. . Kai etauos péyas eyévero, ‘when he opened ... 
a great earthquake occurred’, note here the verb has become detached 
from kat, and separated from it; 10:7 GAN év rais nuépats .. . Grav wéAAN 
oaknifery, Kai éredéadn 70 pvoTptor, ‘but in those days .. . when he is 
about to sound, the mystery will be fulfilled’. Here Allo notes that xat 
represents the Waw-consecutive.!™ 

While not every passage from the Apc. cited here is fully convincing, 
there are genuine examples in each of the three categories, syntactically 
identical to LXX passages where the redundant xai introducing the apo- 
dosis is directly traceable to a Hebrew Waw-consecutive in the MT. But 
before drawing conclusions about the meaning of this phenomenon in the 
Greek of the Apc., we will observe another syntactical feature which might 
point towards Waw-consecutive influence on biblical Greek - the tense of 
the main verb in the apodosis. A pattern emerges from LXX translators, 
who often translated the Hebrew Waw-consecutive by kai plus future tense 
verb - this is the case in eight of the ten LXX passages cited above. Note 
the similar tendency in the eight Apc. passages cited above, where five 
employ future tense verbs, reflecting the Semitic imperfect tense. 

If these observations are valid, they lead to the conclusion that the 
Greek of the Apc. has been, at least in part, modelled on biblical Hebrew, 
rather than on a later stage of the language. This could be a very signifi- 
cant point to consider in any theory about the nature of the Greek of the 
Apc., and the best method for its translation and elucidation. 

The contrasting opinion has recently been expressed by Mussies, who 
maintains that ‘Mishnaic Hebrew is the best basis for comparison with the 
use of Greek in the Apc.; first, because it is contemporary with the book; 
second, because it is not classicistic but reveals the development of Hebrew 
after the OT period, and third, because the quantity of literature com- 
posed in it is sufficient.’’”* He comments in detail about the disappearance 
of Waw-consecutive tenses in Mishnaic Hebrew,!” and refers to the ten- 
dency of the Qumran Isaiah scroll (1 QIs*) to avoid the consecutive Waw 
tenses as if this were simply part of a line of development, traceable from 
the early form of the language (i.e. the MT) through Qumran Hebrew to 
that preserved in the Mishnah. While we will not at this point examine the 
matter in detail, it is important to correct a false impression which Mussies 
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seems to give, that in 1QIs* and in other biblical documents from Qumran 
the Waw-consecutive tenses had all but disappeared. Examination shows 
to the contrary that Waw-consecutive tenses were still in use; and even in 
places where they are avoided,!”’ a Waw-conjunctive is substituted in 
nearly every instance. A sharp contrast is noticed in Mishnaic Hebrew, 
where the Waw-consecutive is conspicuously absent, except in scattered 
OT quotations,’™ and where even the Waw-conjunctive coupled with verbs 
appears infrequently. While agreeing fully with Mussies that tendencies can 
be seen in Qumran Hebrew which point in the direction of Mishnaic Heb- 
rew, we would dispute his supposition that the disappearance of the Waw- 
consecutive tenses in Mishnaic Hebrew can be seen at an intermediate 
stage in 1QIs*, and suggest instead that, in the use of Waw in connection 
with verbs, the biblical scrolls of Qumran have far greater affinity to the 
MT than to the Mishnah. 


Summary of chapter 3, section 4 


Here it is shown that the biblical Hebrew Waw-consecutive construction 
has left its mark on the syntax of the Apc. most clearly where it is used 
(translated by kat) to introduce the apodosis of a conditional, causal, or 
temporal clause, thus creating a syntactical oddity nearly unknown in 
secular Greek. This points to biblical Hebrew, not a later variety, as the 
model for the language of the Apc. 


5. Imperatives 


Mussies notes that since the Greek imperative third-person mood had no 
Semitic counterpart,’ one might expect to find in the Apc. future indi- 
cative verbs with the value of an imperative, since Semitic languages 
expressed the third-person imperative by the imperfect (or jussive).!°° The 
question of Greek future for Hebrew jussive receives discussion else- 
where;'*! here attention will be drawn to alternate constructions which 
have a supposed imperative meaning. 


a. Infinitive with imperative sense 


There are scattered cases in the NT of the infinitive expressing the sense of 
an imperative. This is well in line with Greek usage, being attested as early 
as Homer'® and, while less common in Attic literature ,!®* was widely em- 
ployed in the papyri.!™ With such strong attestation in secular Greek it 
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may appear futile to suggest the possibility of Semitic influence on the 
infinitive at this point. Moule, for example, notes that ‘whether the Heb- 
rew “Infinitive Absolute” has influenced the use of infinitive for impera- 
tive at all is hard to judge; but Homeric instances make one cautious about 
detecting Semitic influence’.!*> While every occurrence of this construction 
in the NT can be accounted for along Greek lines, yet an instance of it in 
the Apc. deserves attention because it closely reflects Ezek. 3:1-3. In Apc. 
10:9 we read kat ammd0a npdc Tov Gyyedov Eww abta Sobvai pot TO 
BiBdapidcov, ‘so I went to the angel and said to him, “‘give me the little 
book’’’. Charles prefers to take the Hebraic sense of \éywv (= amar) 
meaning ‘to command’, thus translating it ‘bidding him to give me the 
little book’.!8° On the one hand this phrase corresponds with the appear- 
ances in the papyri of an imperatival infinitive depending on the verb sig- 
nifying ‘to command’, etc., which is either stated in the text or at least 
understood from context;!®’ but at the same time we cannot ignore a 
similar Hebrew idiom. The use of the Hebrew infinitive absolute to express 
the imperative idea is ‘extraordinarily common’,!®* and it seems that, as 
with the case of Greek, likewise with Hebrew, this infinitive could be used 
as a kind of fixed word of command.!® So if Sobvat in Apc. 10:9 is taken 
as an imperative, it could perhaps be explained as due to a convergence of 
Greek and Hebrew influence. An attractive alternative explanation is that 
suggested by Charles,!?° who takes \éywv to mean ‘command’, leaving 
dovvat with the true sense of a Greek infinitive. The same can be said of 
Apc. 13:14 Aéyuor rots Karonovotv emt THS YNS ToLoat elk dva TH Onpiw, 
‘ordering those dwelling on earth to make an image to the beast’. Cf. Acts 
21:21 Aéyoor un mEptrépverv abrobs, ‘commanding them not to circum- 
cise’. 

Understood either way, this use of the infinitive preceded by \éywv in 
the Apc. shows the Seer’s acquaintance with and awareness of biblical 
Hebrew idiom. 


b. Greek participle for imperative 


It is well known that in several places in the NT, especially in Paul and 1. 
Peter, the participle is employed in place of a finite verb with imperatival 
sense.!*! The fullest discussion of this phenomenon remains that of David 
Daube,!?? who disputes Moulton’s claim that such usage represented a 
genuine Hellenistic development. Daube prefers to explain this usage as 
due to Hebrew or (less probably) Aramaic influence.!*? Mishnaic Hebrew 
expresses what ought to be done by the use of the participle. In this role 
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the participle comes very close to the sense of the imperative, which Daube 
illustrates by numerous Hebrew passages from post-biblical material. He 
thus seeks to explain the imperatival participle in the NT as due to Hebrew, 
not Hellenistic Greek, influence, and his explanation seems to be sound.)™ 

A new evaluation of the evidence from the papyri, cited by Moulton to 
support his position that the imperatival participle was a Hellenistic 
development, has been recently made by Mandilaras,!° who is more reluc- 
tant than his predecessor to see a truly Greek imperatival participle: ‘Such 
a use of the participle is indeed rare in the papyri.’ He is doubtful of the 
strong case Moulton made on this point, and reveals that the construction 
is much less common in the papyri than Moulton believed. Naturally, the 
case for Semitic influence is enhanced by such findings. 

An occurrence of an imperatival participle has not so far been cited 
from the Apc., but it may be instructive to examine a variant reading in 
3:2 yivov yen yopcv, Kai ornpifwv (336 459 628) ra Aotnd, ‘awaken, and. 
strengthen what remains’ .'*° The participle appears in none of the printed 
Greek texts, which generally prefer the aorist imperative ornpttov of the 
Textus Receptus. The variant ornpifwyv is supported by only one family 
of rather late minuscules (eleventh to sixteenth century), which were 
produced by rather careful copyists, probably from an earlier uncial arche- 
type.!9” While the textual pedigree of this variant is admittedly unimpres- 
sive, it clearly represents the more difficult reading. It may also be signifi- 
cant that the passage is part of the epistles to the seven churches, and that 
it consists of admonition. There is no other occurrence of this construc- 
tion in the Apc. 


c. Aevre followed by the imperative 


W.H. Simcox, in his comments on the text of the Apc.,!** seems to imply 
that the verbal use of Sevre immediately preceding an imperative repre- 
sents a Semitic construction. On this point Ozanne makes even more cer- 
tain claims for its Hebraic nature,!” arguing that in Apc. 19:17 Sebre, 
ovvaxdnre represents a Hebraism, due to the fact that in the LXX the 
adverb Sevre commonly represents the imperative of halak.*©° The expres- 
sion is not peculiar to Hebrew however, but is present in many languages 
in essentially the same form. In Greek the sequence Seve plus imperative 
has been employed since the time of Homer in poetic passages and appears 
in later prose works.”°! It seems that this particular use of the imperative 
has little significance for illustrating Semitic influence on Greek syntax, or 
for indicating a Hebrew source for the Apc. 
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Summary of chapter 3, section 5 


The infinitive with imperative sense is attested in Hebrew and in Hellenis- 
tic Greek, so does not per se point to Hebrew influence. The well-established 
late Hebrew use of the participle for imperative is known from other parts 
of the NT; in the Apc., however, it has only a single weakly-attested occur- 
rence. 

Little significance should be attached to the use of 5evre followed by 
the imperative. The construction occurs in Hebrew, but is well-established 
in Greek from ancient times onward. 


6. Infinitives 


BI-D note that in comparison with classical Greek the use of the infinitive 
in the NT has shifted greatly, with some categories, such as the infinitive 
of purpose and certain forms of the substantival infinitive growing more 
common, while other forms were falling into disuse.” This changing 
syntactical scene, including both the replacement of temporal and causal 
clauses by the infinitive, and the instrusion of iva and xai constructions 
into territory formerly held by the infinitive, has motivated a considerable 
amount of study dealing with the position of the infinitive in Hellenistic 
Greek. 


a. The articular genitive infinitive 


Perhaps the most striking point of NT usage of the infinitive is its use pre- 
ceded by the genitive article 7ov.7°? In the NT this construction is used ‘in 
a lavish way’ (BI-D, §388) to express a variety of meanings, including pur- 
pose, a consecutive sense and a final sense.” All these uses can be explained 
on Greek grounds; indeed, the construction is acceptable Greek. It is 
found in the language of Plato and Polybius, and was somewhat favoured 
by Thucydides for expressing purpose,”°> and is used in a wide range of 
meanings in the papyri.?” 

In addition, BI-D note (§400 (7, 8)) the Semitic flavour of certain 
infinitives with prefixed tov, after the pattern of the LXX, which often 
employed this construction to render the Hebrew infinitive with prefixed 
lé. This NT usage falls into two categories: (a) a loose, general tendency to 
prefix rov onto any sort of infinitive; (b) a use in which Greek consecutive 
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sense all but disappears, where the relation between row plus infinitive and 
the remainder of the sentence is very loose.?°” 

Under (a) BI-D list the following examples from the LXX: 3 Km. 1:35 
Kal €yu éveretddunv Tov etvat eis Hryobpevor ént “lopand xat “lovsa, ‘and 
I have appointed him to be ruler over Israel and Judah’, which translates 
a Hebrew infinitive construct lir’6t. Ezek. 21:16(11) éroipin Tov Sobvat 
abrny eis xeipa amoxTevovrTos, ‘ready to be placed in the hand of the 
slayer’ (Hebrew /atét). To these we add Ps. 26:13 morebw Tov iSeiv ra 
ayada kuptov év yh Scovroop, ‘I believe that I shall see the good things of 
the Lord’ (Hebrew lJir’6t). The Hebrew construction in each case is the 
infinitive construct preceded by /é, which occurs very frequently in the 
OT with a variety of meanings.” It becomes apparent that biblical Greek 
writers in certain instances employed the rov plus infinitive as the equiva- 
lent of Hebrew /é plus infinitive, thus giving the previously infrequent 
Greek construction a much wider range of meaning in biblical Greek. 

While Charles and others are content to point out the Hebrew ante- 
cedent of this genitive articular infinitive, it is worth noting that in Ara- 
maic the same construction occurs with even greater frequency. In biblical 
Aramaic the infinitive plus /é stands almost without exception following a 
governing verb to express command, intention, necessity and coercion.” 
Regarding its frequency Bauer and Leander (§85b) made the following 
observation: ‘Die Konstruktion mit Jé ist auch nahezu standige Regel in den 
Targumen, weniger haufig im pal. Talmud. So auch immer im Syrischen’.?!° 
This occurs in biblical Aramaic (always negated with /a’) in the following 
places: Dan. 6:16 “sar tigéyam . . . la’ léhisnayd, ‘[Know, O king, that every] 
interdict and ordinance. .. cannot be altered’; cf. Theodotion’s transla- 
tion, where rou plus infinitive translates the construction, although the 
article is widely separated from its infinitive: rou nav Optopov Kat oTaouv 
tp dp 6 Baorreds ornpn ob Sei mapadddga.”" Cf. 6:9 kétaba’ di la’ 
léhaSnayd, ‘the decree which must not be altered’. While we recognise that 
in Hellenistic Greek the genitive articular infinitive was coming into wider 
use, we cannot account for what BI-D term the ‘lavish use’ of this con- 
struction by NT writers on the basis of this trend alone. The best expla- 
nation of the construction’s frequency in biblical Greek, especially in the 
Apc. is that which recognises the widespread use of the corresponding 
Semitic construction in Hebrew, Aramaic and Syriac, and which allows 
the Greek construction to represent this Semitic one by a literal rendering 
of lé by rob. 

After noting the especially wide use of this construction in Aramaic, it 
may be instructive to repeat the observation made earlier that outside 
the Apc. it is found most frequently in Luke-Acts. While the occurrences in 
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the Apc. are probably due to Hebrew influence,” it is tempting to con- 
jecture that those in Luke-Acts provide a link, hitherto un-examined, with 
Aramaic sources.7!3 

Previous searches for the genitive articular infinitive in the Apc. have 
yielded meagre results since they have been based only on the published 
critical editions of the Greek NT. BI-D for example find only one certain 
occurrence (Apc. 12:7), and two that are weakly attested (Apc. 9:10 
and 14:15).?"* A construction of this nature would doubtless be smoothed 
by copyists with an eye towards improving their texts, so it is safe to 
assume that the Apc. originally contained a greater number of occurrences 
than do the manuscripts on which printed editions are based. In Hoskier’s 
apparatus attestation is given for several more, four of which seem to 
reflect the Hebraic /é loosely attached to an infinitive following a govern- 
ing verb: Apc. 4:11 G&toc ef 6 Kiptos Kat 6 YEeos Hucyv Tov (469) AaBetv 
Th Sd£av, ‘Thou art worthy, O Lord and our God, to receive glory.’?"5 
Apc. 5:3 Kai obdeic éSbvarto .. . Tov (2019) dwoikat 70 BuBdLor, ‘And no one 
was able .. . to open the book.’ Apc. 9:6 kai émdupnoovotv Tov (792) 
anodavety, ‘And they shall desire to die.’ Here we might add the weakly- 
attested rov knov&au in 1:2. Apc. 12:2 Kat év yaorpi éxovoa kai Kpdfer 
adiwovoa Kai Bacavisouevn Tov (468 2017 2040 syrPh) Tekeip, ‘And she 
was with child and she cried out in pangs of birth, and anguished for deli- 
very’ (cf. Isa. 26:17 where rexeiv renders Hebrew Jaledet ‘about to be 
delivered’, a familiar Hebrew idiom).?*° 

Closely related syntactically is a category of the infinitive plus genitive 
article expressing necessity. While nineteenth-century commentators 
noticed the Semitic nature of the passage in question (Apc. 12:7), they 
wrongly ascribed it to the influence of the Hebrew infinitive absolute.?!7 
R.H. Charles has given the best explanation of the construction, sum- 
marised here: 

He noted the unconvincing attempts of others to remove the un-Greek 
construction in this verse either by changing the infinitive into a finite 
verb, or by removing the subjects, Michael and his angels, or at least by 
rendering them in the accusative instead of nominative case. ‘Some 
acquaintance with the LXX’ has enabled Charles to illustrate convincingly 
that the infinitive with genitive article, preceded by a subject in the nomi- 
native case, represents the literal rendering of a pure Hebraism. As examples 
from the LXX he cited: Hos. 9:13 "Eypauy tov ékayayetv (‘epraim léhdsi’), 
‘Ephraim must bring forth’; also: 1 Chr. 9:25 dSeAyoi abraop .. . rov eiono- 
peveodat Kara énra hucpas (ahéhem . . . labé lésib‘at hayyamim), ‘Their 
brethren had to come in .. . every seven days’; Eccl. 3:15 d0a rov yiweodat 
#5n yéyovev (aSser lihyét kébar haya), ‘What is to be hath already been.’ 
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‘Thus in the Hebrew the subject before /é and the infinitive is in the 
nominative, and the Greek translators have literally reproduced this idiom 
in the LXX.’2!8 

The soundness of Charles’ explanation is recognised by Howard;7!" cf. 
Turner,””° who gives a survey of recent opinions on this construction. 

In his treatment of Apc. 12:7 Lancellotti recognises this infinitive plus 
subject in the nominative case as Hebraic, but argues wrongly for rejection 
of the genitive article, primarily because it is attested in manuscripts con- 
sidered textually inferior; also because, according to his text, the infinitive 
generally occurs without the article. He suggests that it perhaps entered 
the text as a result of dittography of the final syllable of the preceding 
word avrov.”7! 

Another occurrence of the phenomenon, cited by Charles, is Apc. 13:10 
el 716 év paxaipn anokravdjvat adrov év paxaipn anoxravdjvat. Here 
he would understand avrdv as a corruption for adrdc, and he also notes 
that the article rov is not attested in any manuscript. The idiom is still 
Hebraic, and should be understood as meaning ‘if any man is to be slain 
with the sword, he is to be slain with the sword’ .?? 

The remaining cases of rov plus infinitive in the Apc. appear to express 
either purpose or consequence, and thus can be explained along the lines 
of the (infrequent) Greek genitive articular infinitive.?”? If these are indeed 
such acceptable Greek as is maintained by BI-D, one wonders why the 
article was subsequently omitted in the major manuscripts containing the 
Apc.? Certainly the article represents the more difficult reading in each 
case, and the temptation for copyists would be to eliminate it, indicating 
perhaps their judgment that the construction was somewhat un-Greek in 
character.?*4 

Since the widely employed Hebrew infinitive construct plus /é could 
also express purpose and consequence,”*° one could safely postulate that 
at least in the Apc. the cases of row plus infinitive cited above are attribu- 
ted more to Hebraic than to Greek influence. 


b. Infinitive resolved into a finite verb?”° 


Charles noted a case in the Apc. where an infinitive is resolved into a finite 
verb in the following clause, on the basis of Hebrew practice. He quotes 
S.R. Driver: ‘it is a common custom with Hebrew writers, after employing 
a participle or infinitive, to change the construction, and, if they wish to 
subjoin other verbs which should logically be in the participle or infinitive 
as well, to pass to the use of the finite verb’.2?7 This construction is found 
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also in the so-called ‘Zadokite document’, as well as in the Aramaic of 
Ezra (cf. 4:21); it is also attested in the Babylonian Talmud.” This 
change of construction affects infinitives which have prefixed /2 as well as 
those without it. Examples without the prefix include the following: 1 Ki. 
2:37 béyom se’ték wé abarta ,et-nahal, ‘in the day you go forth (infinitive) 
and cross (finite verb) the brook’; 1 Ki. 8:33 béhinnagep ‘amméka wésaba, 
‘when your people are smitten (infinitive) and turn (finite verb)’. Occur- 
rences of infinitive plus /é include: Gen. 28:25 léhamit . .. wehayd, ‘To 
slay .. . and to be’ (which is translated literally in the LXX by 7ov dzo- 
KTevat ... Kat €ora).2? 

In the LXX we find this construction rendered literally in several places: 
Deut. 4:42 yevyev éxei .. . Kai Karayevéat .. . Kai (noeras, ‘to flee there 
... and to flee . . . and to live’; 3 Km. 8:33 év ra nraioa Tov Aadv Gov... 
Kai émtoTpéwovotv Kai é€ouodoynoovrat, ‘when the people are smitten... 
and turn, and acknowledge’ (a hypothetical sentence). Other cases could 
be cited. These illustrate that the un-Greek resolution of an infinitive into 
a finite verb preceded by xat is due to the influence of the corresponding 
characteristic in biblical Hebrew. 

This phenomenon appears in the Apc. at 13:15f (cf. Moulton-Turner, 
IV, 155): kab €669n adra@ Sobvar . . . Kai mounoer (8 al),?°° ‘And it was 
given unto him to give . . . and to cause’. Charles tentatively reconstructs 
the underlying Hebrew which he sees at this point: wyntn lh Itt... 
wt % 23! 

The translation of this verse depends, of course, on whether it is the 
beast or the image of the beast which is the subject of ‘to cause’. I follow 
Charles in taking the beast to be the subject, since it seems unlikely that if 
the image of the beast were the subject, it would appear so soon in the 
same verse as the object of the verb npooxuvnoworv. Ape. 12:17f kat 
ammrVev roijoat TOAELOV META TV AOLMY... Kal EoTadn Ent THY Gypov 
Ths Saddaoons, ‘And he departed to make war with the remnant .. . and 
to stand on the sand of the sea’?2? By understanding the verb éorddy in 
the sense of an infinitive we would be able to settle the textual dispute 
over whether the variant éo7d8ny, ‘I stood’, should be read here as the 
introduction to what follows in chapter 13. Apc. 13:5f kai €660n abra 
é€ovoia rothoat pnvas Tecoapdxovta Kai Sbo0 Kai Hvotéev TO oTOLA abTov 
els BAaoynuias mpds Tov Sedov BAaoynunoa To dvoya avrov, ‘And he is 
allowed to exercise authority forty-two months, and to open his mouth in 
blasphemies against God, to blaspheme his name.’ 

In both cases the sentence is relieved of a certain awkwardness when 
the finite verb following the infinitive is understood as a Semitic second 
infinitive, resolved in form to a finite verb. 
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c. Nominal use of the infinitive 


Under the heading of the nominal use of the infinitive in his monograph 
Lancellotti notes the occasional use of an infinitive in a servile manner to 
supplement the verbs pédw, IéAw, SOvapat, éyw, etc.? While he rightly 
recognises that such usage is fully acceptable in Greek, he suspects Semitic 
influence to be at work when the infinitive, in dependence on Si5wyt, is 
used to express the sense ‘concede’, ‘permit’, in Apc. 2:7 and 13:15, and 
Aéyw in the sense of ‘demand’, ‘request’ in Apc. 10:9 and 13:14.?%5 These 
definitions are by no means un-Greek,?* nor is there any irregularity in 
the fact that they are followed by infinitives. Lancellotti succeeds, how- 
ever, in drawing attention to the interesting fact that this Greek usage is 
exactly paralleled by a corresponding Hebrew construction, well-illustrated 
in the case of Aéyw by 1 Chr. 21:17 hal6 ni ‘Gmarti limnot ba‘am, 

‘Was it not I who commanded to number the people?’ (LXX ovx éyw etna 
Tov 4pwdpnoat TG ac;), and in the case of Si5wyt by Gen. 31:7 weld’ 
nétand Elohim lehara‘ ‘immadi, ‘God did not permit him to harm me’ 
(LXX kai 00K E5wxKev adT@ 6 IEeds Kaxonornoat He); cf. Job 9:18 lo 
yittneni haséb nihi, ‘he will not permit me to draw my breath’ (LXX 

OUK é@ we Gvanvevoat). 

This construction, identical in both Hebrew and Greek, seems not to 
represent so much a case of Semitic influence on our author’s Greek as to 
be a basic characteristic of many languages, which is used to express a par- 
ticular idea. This element has found its way into numerous languages in 
similar form to that shown here in the case of Hebrew and Greek. 

Perhaps a similar explanation can be offered to explain the phenomen- 
on, pointed out by Charles,”*” in Apc. 16:19 where we read kai BapuAcv 
h Meyadn éuvnodn éveontov Tov Yeov Sovvat abTh To moTnpwov. Charles 
notes that the construction éuvjodn Sovvat should be compared with Ps. 
109:16 and 103:18, where the infinitive ‘to give’ follows zakar. The con- 
struction pyuvnoKkw followed by an infinitive occurs numerous times in 
secular Greek,?** so in itself it shows no direct Semitic influence.?%? 


Summary of chapter 3, section 6 


In summary, we note that while Charles long ago laid the foundation for 
explaining the Semitic nature of tov plus infinitive in certain passages of 
the Apc. as expressing necessity, here for the first time evidence is cited 
demonstrating that the construction was even better known in Aramaic 
and Syriac than in biblical Hebrew. By availing ourselves of Hoskier’s 
apparatus we have discovered occurrences in the Apc. not before seen. 
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In the case of infinitives which are resolved into finite verbs, based 
upon a well-documented Hebrew practice, further examples have been 
suggested in addition to those presented by Charles. 

Regarding the so-called ‘nominal’ use of the infinitive ascribed by Lan- 
cellotti to Hebrew influence, it was noted here that the construction is 
found in Greek literature as well, although there is admittedly a Hebraic 
construction in the OT which is identical. 


7. Participles 


While Greek participles have many functions in common with their Semitic 
counterparts, yet they differ from one another on several points. The 
observations presented in this section deal with those points where a par- 
ticipial usage more or less restricted to Hebrew and/or Aramaic has in- 
fluenced their use in the Greek of the Apc. 


a. Greek participles resolved into finite verbs 


The participle in the Apc. is sometimes employed in circumstances where, 
in the following clause, it is resolved into a finite verb which expresses the 
sense of a participle. Close attention has been given to this usage by 
Charles,”*° who explains its Hebraic nature. He cites S.R. Driver:?*! ‘it is 
a common custom with Hebrew writers, after employing a participle or 
infinitive, to change the construction, and if they wish to subjoin other 
verbs, which logically should be in the participle or infinitive as well, to 
pass to the use of the finite verb’. Note the following illustrative examples: 
Gen. 27:33 hassar sayid wayyabe’, ‘who hunted game and who brought’. 
Here the LXX renders idiomatically, using two participles. Ps. 136:13f 
légdzér yam-sip . .. wéhe bir yisra €l bétok6, ‘to him who divided the 
Red Sea . . . and made Israel pass in its midst’. Again the LXX gives an 
idiomatic rendering: 7a) KaTadted Dove THY Epvdpav Iadaogar ... Kai 
Suayayovrt tov “lopand; 1 Sam. 2:8 meqim méGpar dal... yarim ’ebyon, 
‘he raises the poor from the dust . . . he lifts the needy’; here the LXX ren- 
ders Gora ano THS yns TévyTa .. . éyeipet MTG XOv. While the construc- 
tion is primarily Hebraic, Burney notes Dan. 4:22 (MT) as an Aramaic 
example wélak tardin min-‘Gnasd wé ‘iba. kétorin lak yéta‘Gman, ‘And 
they shall drive you . . . (literally ‘driving you’) and with grass like oxen 
they shall feed you’.?4? 

Burney cites two occurrences of the construction from the fourth Gos- 
pel: 1:32 Tedéayuat ro mvedya KataBaivov ... Kai Euervev én abrov; cf. 
5:44 NauBavortes Kai... . ob &nreire.”*? Black, in his discussion of para- 
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taxis in the Gospels,“ notes that ‘in D, kai occasionally introduces a 
finite verb after a participle’. Among the examples he cites are some simi- 
lar in function to the cases cited above; e.g. Luke 9:6 é£epyouevor . . . Kai 
Hpxovto (D) ebayyerouevor kai Sepanevovres, literally ‘And they depart- 
ing and going . . . evangelizing and healing’. 

C.C. Torrey called attention to this construction in Apc. 1:16 xai éx 
Tov oTéuaTos avrov pouyaia .. . éxmopevopevn, Kai } Otc abTov ws 6 
Hrwos yaivet, ‘and out of his mouth a sword coming, and his face as the sun 
shining’ .?*° Burney, in an article devoted to this construction in the Apc., 
collects from Charles’ commentary the following examples of the con- 
struction:™° 1:5f r@ &yancvre Huds .. . Kai Enoinaev Huds, ‘Unto him 
who loves us .. . and makes us’ (not RV ‘and he makes us’); 2:2 tevs 
Ae€yovras éavTovs amooTdXovs, Kal ovK elotv, ‘Those who call themselves 
apostles, and are not’ (not RV ‘and they are not’); 2:9 ray AeyovTuwv 
*Iovdatous eivat éavtovs, Kat ovx elatv, “Those who claim to be Jews, and 
are not’ (Apc. 3:9 identical); 2:20 7 Aéyovaa éavTHy mpopyriv, Kai 
5Sdoxet, ‘Who says .. . and teaches’ (not RV ‘and she teacheth’); 2:23 éya 
elu 0 Epavvaoy . . . Kat Sow, ‘I am he who searches . . . and who gives’; 
7:14 of épxouevot ... Kat Endvvav. Also 14:2, 3; 15:2, 3. Burney adds to 
Charles’ list 13:11 &\Xo Onpiov dvaBaivop .. . Kat eixev. He rejects 1:18 
and 20:4, which Charles included. Finally I would add 7:2f ddAov dyyedov 
avaBaivovra... éxovra.. . Kal éxpakev.*” 


b. Participles in the sense of finite verbs 


Hjalmar Frisk argues against what he terms the ‘wide and growing opinion’ 
that the participle in later Greek was used on occasion as a finite verb .”** 
He asserts that the participle is always to be understood as a participle. 
Where it seems to have the sense of a finite verb the explanation can be 
found in what he describes as ‘stylistic peculiarities’. 

Frisk, of course, was referring to later (Hellenistic) Greek. In biblical 
Greek there are occurrences of the participle in place of the finite verb to 
express finite action. The Hebrew practice of using a participle for a finite 
verb is responsible for the construction in the LXX. Especially significant 
are occurrences of sentences or primary clauses in which the participle is 
the only verb.”° This un-Greek practice owes its explanation to Semitic 
influence. In Hebrew, the participle is found on occasion in place of a 
voice of your brother’s blood cries [literally ‘crying’] unto me.’ Gen. 43:5 
wé’im - ’énéka méSaleah lo’ nered, ‘but if you will not send him, we will 
not go down’ (literally ‘if you not sending him’); Eccl. 1:4 dér holek wédér 
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ba’, ‘One generation passes away, another generation comes’ (literally ‘one 
passing .. . one coming’); Eccl. 1:6 sobeb holék hartiah, ‘The wind turns 
about and goes’ (literally ‘turning . . . going the wind’); cf. verse 7: kol- 
hannéhalim holékim ’el-hayyam, ‘Every stream runs to the sea’ (literally 
‘running’). The examples cited so far are rendered in the LXX by present 
indicative verbs which, as noted earlier in this study, are in the tense fre- 
quently preferred for translating Semitic participles. In those which fol- 
low, however, the participle was translated literally into Greek: Judg. 
13:19 éimandah we i8t6 ro’im, ‘And Manoah and his wife looked on’ 
(literally ‘looking on’), LXX kai Mavwe Kat h yur abrov Bdénovtec; Judg. 
14:4 aba‘ét hahi’ pélistim mosélim béyisra 1, ‘And in that time the Phili- 
stines ruled in Israel’ (literally ‘ruling’), LXX kai év T@ Katpa@ éxetvy oi 
addGpvurAot Kuptebovtes év ‘Iopann. 

While this use of the participle is found infrequently in Hebrew, the 
situation is the reverse in the branches of Aramaic relevant to our subject, 
where very frequently the participle serves as a finite verb expressing pre- 
sent, past or future sense.**° In biblical Aramaic, for example, Stevenson 
notes ‘the participle is the ordinary equivalent of a present tense’.?*! 
Charles and Burney cite biblical Aramaic on this point,”*? noting that in 
various places in the Aramaic of Dan. participles occur in the sense of 
ordinary finite verbs. The majority of these participles in Dan. are ren- 
dered in LXX and Theod. by the indicative. For example, Dan. 2:8 min- 
yassib yada‘ anah di ‘iddandé ‘antiin zabnin, ‘Of a certainty J know that 
you are trying to gain time.’ Here the participle yada‘ appears in both LXX 
and Theod. as ofa. This mode of translating is predictable, again because 
Jewish Greek often uses present indicative to represent Semitic participles. 
What is worthy of note is that in some places a literal translation of Greek 
participle for Aramaic participle occurs, apparently unintentionally: Dan. 
2:21f wéhi’ mehaSene’. .. méha‘deh. . . iméhagém . . . yahéb hakméta’ 
... hit’gale’. .. yada‘, ‘He changes .. . he removes . . . and sets up .. . he 
gives wisdom . . . he reveals . .. he knows’, LXX kat abros GdAowi . . . 
uedtoTwv... Kat KadtoToov, dobs ... GvakadtmTww ... Kal YLVWOKWY. 
Here the six Aramaic participles with present tense have been translated 
by one present indicative verb and five participles; Theod. uses four indi- 
cative verbs and two participles. 

These examples illustrate that while the tendency in the LXX is to 
translate Hebrew participles using Greek present indicatives, yet on occa- 
sion the translators rendered participle for participle in an apparently 
slavish and unintentional fashion, producing the phenomenon found in 
NT Greek as well. 

From the evidence presented, we can safely conclude that since this 
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use of the participle is standard in Aramaic, while less common in Hebrew, 
wherever it occurs in the NT it can more probably be ascribed to Aramaic 
than to Hebrew influence. Wellhausen long ago suggested that in Mark’s 
Gospel certain participles could best be understood as full indicatives.?5* 
This point has been discussed by Black,?** and even Moulton, who stressed 
its existence in the papyri, conceded that the occurrences in Mark, espe- 
cially in codex D, arise from literal translation from Aramaic.?55 Moule 
cites a few Pauline passages where the participle has the force of a finite 
verb ,”5° but offers no explanation for the phenomenon. 

Torrey?” followed by Lancellotti,?%* called attention to this Aramaism 
in the Apc. when he discussed Apc. 10:8 kai 1) porn Hv tixovoa éK Tov 
ovpavov, NaALV Kadovoav peET’ éov Kai Aé-yovoay, ‘then the voice which I 
heard from heaven again speaks to me and says’. To this I would add Apc. 
4:1 Kath pwrn h Mewrn tv HKovoa ws adAnryyos Aadobons pet’ Eov 
Aéywy, ‘and the first voice which I heard speaks to me like a trumpet, 
saying’.°? Scott adds Apc. 12:2 kai Bacarfouévn rexeiv and 19:11 Kai 
6 Kadjpuevos én’ abrov mors KadobpEvos Kai GANYtvOs (&).7© (The other 
examples he cites do not properly belong here.) Torrey (p. 43) cites as a 
passive example Apc. 7:4 éxardv reaoapdxovta Téaoapes xtAtades 
éaypaytopeévot. (The other passages cited by him do not belong here.) 

These passages, which are clumsy Greek, seem to be identical in nature 
to those noted earlier from the Greek OT, which literally rendered Semitic 
participles with the sense of finite verbs. 


c. Indeclinable \éywv representing /é’mor 


In biblical Hebrew the infinitive absolute le’mor (from ‘amar) is employed 
with two meanings. First, it represents in a few places only the simple 
meaning ‘to say’ of the finite verb, e.g. 2 Sam. 2:22 ‘And Abner said 
(lé’m6r) again to Asahel’,?! while its other, and best-known, meaning is 
as an introductory formula meaning ‘as he said’, ‘with these words’, and 
often best rendered simply as ‘thus’, or even as a pause before direct dis- 
course, the counterpart of Greek drt recitativum. In this role lé’mor 
occurs some 800 times in the OT. 

The former usage is not surprising, since elsewhere in Hebrew the infi- 
nitive absolute appears as a finite verb ,?°? while the latter usage could 
possibly have arisen from the tendency to follow a verb with an infinitive 
absolute to intensify the idea of the main verb 7“ although there is admit- 
tedly little sign of intensity in most of the verbs followed by /é’mor in 
the OT. 
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Ozanne makes a misleading statement in this connection when he des- 
cribes this construction as ‘a pure Hebraism, there being no indigenous 
equivalent in Aramaic’.?°> He argues that the targumic /émémar corres- 
ponding to /é’mor is itself a Hebraism. But he should have noted that this 
‘Hebraism’ is found not only in targumic Aramaic, but also in Ezra 5:11, 
at least three times in the Elephantine papyri,*™ and at least three times 
in non-Jewish Aramaic sources cited by Vogt in his Aramaic Lexicon.”67 
All the examples mentioned are of the same nature as the category of 
Hebrew cases just described, and are best translated ‘thus’ or ‘as follows’. 
While the basically Hebraic flavour of this usage is evident, it is only fair 
to recognise its existence, on a limited scale, in Aramaic. 

The redundant /é’mor is translated hundreds of times in the LXX by 
A€ywor/A€yovres/A€youaa, which are usually indeclinable. Under the first 
use of the word (‘to say’), lé’mor is rendered by \éyuv in the LXX in 
only a few places, for example 2 Sam. 2:22, Isa. 49:9, Zech. 7:3. All 
remaining occurrences are of the second category, the redundant Aéywv.*8 

Both uses of Aéyuv are found in NT Greek.?©? The former is found in 
Matt. 3:2 "Iwavyns .. . knpboowr Kat Aéywr, ‘John . . . preaching and 
saying’; cf. Matt. 8:2 kai iSov Aempos . . . mpooeKbver aba éyurr, ‘a leper 
... knelt before him and said’.?” The latter use, naturally, is more com- 
mon so needs no illustration. 

Charles and Bousset have commented on this construction, which 
occurs frequently in the Apc. It is rightly traced by them to Hebrew 
influence, but neither they nor anyone else, so far as I can determine, has 
distinguished between the two meanings of \éywv in NT Greek; i.e. ‘to 
say’ versus \éywv plus another verb meaning ‘thus’. The following 
examples illustrate. First, those where the term means ‘say’: Apc. 5:11f 
Kal Kovoa purny ayyéduw ... AéyovTes Pwrn Meyann, ‘I heard the sound 
of angels . . . say in a great voice’, 11:1 kai €600n pot Kadapos .. . KEywr, 
‘he gave me a reed .. . and said’; cf. also 1:11, 17; 4:8.77 

The second category, in which \éyuwv follows another verb of saying, 
crying, singing, etc. is illustrated by Apc. 5:9: kat dSovoty wdnv Kany 
dé yorres, ‘and they sing a new hymn’; cf. 6:10 kai éxpakav purn peyadn 
A€yorres, ‘They cried in a loud voice.’ Others include 7:2, 3, 10, 13; 
14:18; 15:3; 17:1; 18:2, 15, 16, 18; 19:17; 21:9. 

While there is limited evidence for similar use of \éyuv in classical 
Greek (cf. BI-D, $420), in the case of NT Greek both usages owe their 
sense to the Semitic influence of lé’mdr. This construction alone is not 
direct evidence of translation Greek though, because an expression of this 
nature would be quickly stereotyped in Jewish Greek. 
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d. Perfect passive participles 


The perfect passive participle occurs with surprising frequency in the 
Apc.,?” always as an attributive. While the construction in itself is accept- 
able Greek, it was not considered as correct as a relative clause among 
classical authors.?” Others have suggested Semitic influence on the use of 
perfect passive participles in the Apc., and elsewhere in the NT,?™ but a 
systematic examination of the evidence has been lacking. According to 
Mussies, the perfect middle (surely he meant middle and/or passive?) par- 
ticiple ‘reflects certainly the Semitic gerundive qatul’.?”> There is a well- 
established convention among LXX translators of employing the perfect 
passive participle for Hebrew participles, either qal passive or one of the 
derived conjugations. For example, the qal passive participle kattib occurs 
113 times in the MT according to BDB, usually in a fixed formula such as 
‘written in the book of the law’, or similar. At least 90 of these are trans- 
lated by a Greek perfect passive participle (yeyoaupévov). Many other 
examples could be given. 

The question arises, why the perfect tense Greek participle? From the 
viewpoint of Hebrew grammar, the following comment should precede 
the answer: while the Hebrew adjective represents ‘a fixed and permanent 
quality (or state)’, the participle represents one which ‘is in some way con- 
nected with an action or activity’.?” The passive participle ‘indicates the 
person or thing in a state which has been brought about by external 
actions’.”"” The answer to the question of why a perfect tense, is that the 
period of time indicated by a qal passive participle ‘always corresponds to 
a... Greek perfect participle passive’.?” So I suggest that, due to Hebrew 
influence, the acceptable but infrequent attributive perfect passive parti- 
ciple came to be used more frequently in biblical Greek. Some examples 
include 1 Km. 5:4 aynpnueéva for kérutét (which is translated by xaretp- 
yaouérns in 3 Km. 6:36, and KexoAAayeévnes in 7:49). Note the fixed 
expression for temple adomment and utensils: xovoiw ovykexdevopéver/ 
katecnupeva in 3 Km. 6:20, 2 Chr. 9:20 et al. for zahab sagtir. In other 
words, a formal translation equivalent expresses the Hebrew qal passive 
participle. 


For Niphal participle 


The LXX, however, contains far more perfect passive participles than there 
are qal passive verbs in the underlying MT. Often one of the so-called Heb- 
rew ‘derived conjugation’ verbs seems to be responsible. Note for example 
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of KATAAEAELMPEVOL Kal ol KeKpLELEVoL, ‘those left behind and hidden’, in 
Deut. 7:20, the Hebrew niphal participles hannis arim wéhannistarim. In 
Josh. 10:17 xexpupyévot, ‘five kings hidden’ translates the niphal participle 
of another Hebrew verb. Identical usage is found in Apc. 2:17 tov pavva 
Tov Kexpvyevov. In Isa. 48:1 there is another, seemingly needless, perfect 
tense passive participle oi kexAnpévot, again for the niphal participle of 
qara’;cf. the same form of the same verb in Apc. 19:9. Likewise in the 
LXX Ps. 64:7, mepteSwopuevor corresponds to the niphal participle of ‘azar 
- God is ‘girded with might’ - cf. Apc. 1:13, where one like a Son of Man 
is ‘girded with a golden girdle’ - again, employing a perfect tense passive 
participle. In 3 Km. 7:2 memAnpwyevos translates a niphal imperfect verb 
(MT 7:14); note similar usage in the very Hebraic phrase of Apc. 3:2 

TET ANP WEVA EVUTLOV TOV SEOV. 


For pual participle 


TlepBeBAnuévor in 1 Chr. 21:16, ‘clothed, covered with’, translates pual 
participle of kasé which in qal/qal passive has a slightly different sense, ‘to 
conceal/be put out of sight’. In Apc. 7:9 the sense of the pual form of the 
verb is demanded - the great company are clothed - nepiBeBAnuévovc. 
Likewise also Apc. 10:1, 11:3, 17:4, 18:16, 19:13 follow the same pat- 
tern. 

In Ex. 26:32 kexpvowpeévwr translates pual participle of sap; note its 
usage in two of the passages above, Apc. 17:4, 18:16. Elsewhere the LXX 
uses perfect passive participle to translate pual, as in 3 Km. 7:47, Canticles 
5:15, and Ex. 28:20. 


For hophal participle 


Ins nonuwueévne in Ezek. 29:12, ‘desolated land’, is the translation of the 
hophal participle of haréb, ‘laid waste’. The same participle is found in 
Apc. 17:16. The construction there, nonuwpévnv nomoovotyr, is not Greek, 
but represents the hophal participle found in Ezek. 29:12, expressing the 
causative sense of becoming laid waste, with the additional strength of 
expression provided by the following mowmoovour, giving a very forceful 
statement of the harlot’s grim fate. The weaker sense of the qal stative, 
‘to be desolate’, is inadequate for describing this development. Here again 
the full force of the passage is felt when the perfect passive participle is 
understood as a pointer to an underlying hophal verb. This occurs else- 
where in the LXX: Ex. 26:30 70 SeSevypévov; 26:31 vervnouévns; 26:36 
KekAWwouernes (a fixed expression recurring frequently in Ex.). 
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If the observations here are sound, that Hebrew qal passive participles 
and the passive participles of the derived conjugations have influenced 
the perfect passive participles in biblical Greek, and especially the Apc., 
what conclusions for syntax and interpretation can be drawn? First, that 
one should not insist on finding a precise temporal relationship between 
the participle and main verb such as is found in classical Greek. Second 
that a close relation between subject and external actions is implied. With- 
out knowing the evidence for Hebraic influence cited in this study, Turner 
stated it well: ‘It is here . . . that a difference from classical Greek is ap- 
parent: there was a distinct tendency in the Hellenistic period to connect 
very closely a past action with its present consequences . . . Hence the per- 
fect where classical Greek would have aorist.’?” It is significant that both 
NT examples employed to illustrate his point are passive perfect parti- 
ciples - Matt. 5:10 of Se5urypévot and 1 Cor. 1:23 Xptorov éoravpwévor. 
Or, in the words from GK cited above, ‘a state which has been brought 
about by external actions’ .?®° Seen in this light, each of the sixty plus 
perfect passive participles in the Apc. invites the reader to ask about the 
‘state’ of the subject, and equally important, about the source, nature and 
significance of ‘external actions’ so closely bound up with the subject. 
Significant exegetical possibilities could emerge by following this pro- 
cedure. 


e. Perfect and pluperfect of tornut 


It should be noted that the occurrences of the perfect and pluperfect of 
tornut in Apc. are probably influenced by Hebrew usage. The Seer employs 
the verb at least fifteen times (the pluperfect eiornk evoay in 7:11; the 
remainder perfect indicative or perfect participle: €ornxev in 12:4, etc. 
and éornkds in 5:6, etc.). The same forms of torn are found very fre- 
quently in the LXX, nearly always for ‘Oméd. For example, pluperfect 
(nap-) evorhKe (Gen. 18:8), perfect €ornkas (Ex. 3:5), perfect participle 
éorora (Ex. 33:10). 

From this evidence it seems unnecessary to appeal as Mussies has done 
to any particular new Greek stem.7*! 


f. Participles used as relative clauses”®? 


Participles with or without definite articles were widely used in both Greek 
and Hebrew for relative clauses. Many were substantival participles, such 
as the well-known Johannine 6 morevu els éué ‘He who believes (literally 
‘the believing one’) in me’.?®? As would be expected for a construction 
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well-rooted in both Hebrew and Greek (but not Aramaic?™) there is con- 
siderable discussion as to whether the many occurrences in the NT owe 
their existence to Semitic or Hellenic influence. Beyer’s elaborate discus- 
sion of the phenomenon is especially rich in Semitic examples.78* He 
analyses NT occurrences of this type of participle according to the follow- 
ing categories, corresponding to their Hebrew equivalents, and draws the 
following conclusions: (a) The participle as subject of the main clause. 
This is by far the most common in Hebrew and in the NT. The likelihood 
of Semitic influence is increased, he feels, when the participle is preceded 
by mas (k6l), as in Matt. 5:22 nas 6 dpyttouevos Tw abeEAY~@ avTov. (b) 
The participle as object of the main clause. Here he notes that in Hebrew 
the participle is very rarely found when it is not the subject of the main 
clause. Thus if there is good reason to suppose an Aramaic origin, this con- 
struction could be a primary indication of the Aramaic relative clause.?*° 
(c) The participle which precedes the main clause as casus pendens. This 
refers to the Hebrew substantival participle, which often precedes the 
clause and is resumed later by a suffix. The literal Greek rendering of this 
would employ the corresponding form of avrdés as a resumptive demonstra- 
tive pronoun. The LXX translates this, for example, in Gen. 9:6 6 éxyéwp 
aiva avdpwrou avi Tov aiyaros abrov éxxvdjoerat. NT constructions in 
this class are definitely under Hebrew influence, although the possibility of 
Aramaic is not excluded, since the Greek participle could be a rendering of 
an Aramaic relative clause. These occurrences are usually best translated 
‘when somebody’, cf. Matt. 5:40 6 déduw (D) oot kpudnvat Kat TOY XiT@va 
cov aBetv, dyes abTa@ Kal 70 atwor, ‘when somebody would sue you and 
take your shirt, let him have your coat as well’. 

From the Apc. Beyer cites examples in the following categories: (a) Par- 
ticiple as subject of main clause: Apc. 2:11b 6 vixdv ob yn dbundq ex Tov 
davatovu Tou Sevtépou, ‘The conqueror shall not be hurt by the second 
death’ (i.e. ‘he who conquers’); 3:5 6 vixaov ot rws mEptBaretrat év ipariots 
deuxois, ‘The conqueror shall be clad thus in white garments.’ Here Charles 
would add 11:10 of xarotxobyres emt THS ys and 19:9 Maxdpuwt oi. . . 
KeKANLEVOL; 22:17 Kal 0 dkovuwv elmatw, "Epyou Kat Suaov épyéodw 6 
dédwr AaPETW EWP FwHs Swpeay, ‘and the one hearing, let (him) say, 
come, and the one thirsting, come, and the one desiring (let him) take the 
water of life freely’. (b) The participle as (indirect) object of the main 
clause: Apc. 2:7b ra vixwvrt 6wow abra@ payetv éx Tov EvAOV THS FwHs, 
‘to the overcomer | will grant to eat of the tree of life’; 21:6 éyw7w 
StWoovrt dwow éx THS MNS Tov VdaTOs THS CuoNs, ‘to the thirsting one 
I will give water from the fountain of life’. (c) The participle which stands 
before the main clause as casus pendens (a very Hebraic characteristic?®): 
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Apc. 2:26 6 vcr Kal ThpG@v dxpt Téous Ta Epya Mov, Saw adbTw 
éfovciap ent Tov édvav, ‘He who conquers and keeps my works to the 
end, to him will I give’; 3:12 ta vuxcv nommow adbtov oTvdov, ‘He who 
conquers, I will make him’; 3:21 6 vay Swaw abt@ Kadioat yer’ euov, 
‘He who conquers, I will grant him to sit with me’; 21:7 6 vixav (abros 
syrPh) KAnpovopnoet Tavra, ‘He who conquers, he shall inherit these 
things.’2°* 

Lancellotti, who also discusses the use of the participle in place of a 
relative clause,”®? makes a very strong case for its Hebraic nature. His 
point is strained because his desire to support his thesis of a Hebrew sub- 
stratum for the Apc.?” leads him to push the Hebrew evidence on this 
point to the neglect of Aramaic and even Hellenistic Greek influence. 
Instead of attempting to explain the many participles in the Apc. that 
are used as relative clauses as due solely to Hebrew influence, it would be 
safer to admit that while this explanation is likely, it is not conclusive nor 
can it be proven in every case. 

Even the fact that Aramaic usually preferred a relative clause where 
Hebrew would have employed a participle does not exclude Aramaic 
influence, contrary to Lancellotti,””! since it is possible that Aramaic rela- 
tive clauses, especially where they underlie Gospel passages, were trans- 
lated by Greek participles. The fact that in the LXX a participle can be 
used even when the Hebrew text does not employ a participle should be 
fair indication that in Hellenistic Greek this usage existed in its own right. 
Otherwise, remarks Beyer,””* the 266 substantival participles used rela- 
tively in the NT, if understood as literal translations from a Semitic lang- 
uage, would have to be taken as representing exclusively Hebrew originals, 
not Aramaic! This conclusion, obviously, is not convincing. 


g. Atemporal participles 


One notable distinction between Hebrew and Greek participles is seen in 
their roles of expressing relative time. While Greek participles have their 
own designation for time, which is indicated by the tense in which they 
occur, there is no Semitic equivalent. S.R. Driver describes the Hebrew 
participle, for example, in the following terms: ‘In itself it expresses no 
difference of time, the nature of the “‘tenses’” not favouring, as in Greek, 
the growth of a separate form corresponding to each; and the period to 
which an action denoted by it is to be referred, is implied, not in the par- 
ticiple, but in the connection in which it occurs.’?°> We find Hebrew parti- 
ciples used of past, present and future time with no alteration of form, in 
sharp contrast to their Greek counterparts. 
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(i) Atemporal substantival and adjectival participles 


The mark which this distinction has left on biblical Greek is pointed out 
by Zerwick,?™ who calls attention to the use of the present tense parti- 
ciple 6 Barrifwv to describe John ‘The Baptizer’, even after his death. In 
the Pauline epistles also, such usage appears, e.g. in Phil. 3:6 Paul describes 
himself as StcoKwy THY ExkKAnotav and in 1 Thess. 1:10 Jesus is called 6 
pudmevos Huas éx THC dpyns, ‘the one who delivered us’, although the 
atemporal flavour of the participle may be intentional in this passage to 
stress the timelessness of deliverance. 

In the Apc. Lancellotti finds this use (or misuse) in 3:12, where a pre- 
sent participle expresses a future sense: 6 viKwv ToLnow adrov aTvdop, ‘He 
who conquers (literally ‘shall conquer’) I shall make a pillar.’?°> Charles 
sees similar usage in 15:2 Kai TovS vixcovras éx Tov Onpiov, ‘and those who 
have overcome the beast’. Here he prefers to take the participle as express- 
ing perfect tense.?° 


(ii) Atemporal circumstantial participles 


Here again we refer to the fundamental distinction between Hebrew/ 
Aramaic participles and their Greek counterparts. Thus, the relationship 
between a circumstantial participle and its main verb in Semitic languages 
is not temporal - that is, no sequence of events is expressed in which the 
action of the participle can be said to occur either before, simultaneously 
with, or after that of the main verb. The participle merely provides addi- 
tional information about the action or state of the main verb. This is clearly 
seen in Canticles 2:8, where the participles leaping and bounding clarify 
the manner in which the young man approaches. Even a passage such as 
Nu. 16:27 ‘Dathan and Abiram came out, standing’, which could be made 
to read paratactically ‘came out and (then) stood’, thus expressing a tem- 
poral relation, is best understood as purely circumstantial; to impose a 
sequence of chronological order is foreign to the nature of the Semitic 
construction. Classical Greek, however, employs the circumstantial par- 
ticiple to express precisely the temporal relationship. W.W. Goodwin 
notes that ‘The tenses of the participle generally express time present, 
past or future relatively to the time of the verb with which they are con- 
nected.’”°” An aorist participle would then represent an action as past in 
reference to its main verb, a present participle would represent action 
occurring at the same time as its main verb, etc. While these categories 

of time are not totally inflexible, exceptions in classical Greek are so rare 
that when they do occur, they require special comment. 
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The aorist circumstantial participle in the NT is a striking exception in 
numerous places where it expresses not the customary past action, but 
action occurring at the same time as its main verb, or even following it in 
time.?°8 The most disputed passage in the NT is Acts 25:13:2” ‘Aypiamas 
6 Baatrevcs Kat Bepvikn Karhvrnoav eis Katodpetav donacduevot Tov 
@noror, ‘Agrippa the king and Bernice arrived in Caesarea, greeting Festus.’ 
The variant domaodpyevot is an obvious emendation to bring the passage 
into line with Greek syntax, the greeting thus following the arriving. These 
main positions have been held regarding this principle: (a) it indeed expres- 
ses an action which follows the main verb, contrary to Greek practice (so 
Burton and Howard); (b) it makes an additional assertion or modification 
of the act of the main verb, a usage foreign to classical Greek syntax, but 
found often in the NT (so Ballantine); (c) it expresses an act simultaneous 
with the main verb, which in classical Greek would be expressed by the 
present tense participle (so Moulton and Robertson); (d) the most candid 
admission, from no less an authority on Greek syntax than Blass, is that 
this use of the aorist participle ‘is not Greek’, meaning that the construc- 
tion is not original.>” But we prefer a different explanation, suggesting 
that the Semitic mode of employing a circumstantial participle, as dis- 
cussed in this section, offers a plausible explanation for the timelessness of 
this and other circumstantial participles in the NT. As noted already, the 
Semitic construction was devoid of the idea of temporal relationship, 
ascribing rather additional circumstances to the main verb. Such an in- 
fluence on domaodpevot in the passage in Acts 25:13 would remove the 
difficulty of explaining how an aorist participle expresses an act which in 
fact should follow its main verb. The observation that these unusual aorist 
participles abound just in the NT*™' would also be more understandable 
if their existence were traceable to an underlying Semitic sense of the par- 
ticiple; likewise it would remove the objection that the temporal order of 
events is incorrect. 


In the Ape. 


In each case the tense of the participle does not coincide with that of the 
main verb, as would be expected in Greek: Apc. 7:1 eiSov réooapas 
ayyédous éorwras .. . KoaTowvvras, ‘I saw seven angels stand [taking the 
participle as an indicative, under Semitic influence] . . . holding (the four 
winds)’; 14:15 kai GAAos Gyyedos €ENAVev . . . KodsSwv Ev pwrh yeyann, 
‘and another angel came out .. . crying in a loud voice’; 18:15 of €umopot 
... OTROovTaL .. . KAaiouvTes Kai TevOowVTES, ‘the merchants. . . shall 
stand ... weeping and mourning’; verse 18 xat éxpafov BAérovtes ‘and 
they cried, seeing’. 
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h. The circumstantial accusative participle* 


C.C. Torrey has drawn attention to what he designates as the ‘adverbial’ 
accusative use of the participle in the Apc., which is based on Semitic 
usage.°°? An illustration he cites is Apc. 7:9 dxAos . . . EoTTES eveomov 
Tov Ypdvov . . . mepiBEBAnuEvous oTOAaS EvKAS,°™ ‘a multitude . . . stand- 
ing before the throne . . . clothed in white garments’. Here a condition of 
the subject is expressed by an appended passive participle in the accusa- 
tive case! Why? Hebrew grammarians recognise the adverbial accusative 
use of the participle to describe the manner in which an action or a state 
takes place.°°> These participles can be placed after the main verbs, as in the 
following cases: Nu. 16:27 wédotan wé abiram yas’ nissebim petah ‘oha- 
lékem, ‘Then Dathan and Abiram came out, standing at the opening of 
their tents’; Jer. 2:26f kén hobisi bét yisra’él.. . Gmrin lés ‘abi ‘atta, 
‘The house of Israel shall be ashamed . . . saying to a tree, “‘you are my 
father”.’ Cf. Ps. 7:3 ‘Lest like a lion they rend me, dragging (poreq) me 
away’; Job 24:5 ‘like a wild ass in the desert they go forth to their toil, 
seeking (méSaharé) prey’. 

These passages, employing the accusative participle in subordination to 
the main verb, illustrate what is known as the looser subordination of the 
accusative to the verb.°% They differ from the ordinary accusative of the 
direct object” by specifying not the object of the verb in question, but 
some more immediate circumstance affecting the action, such as place, 
time, measure, cause, or manner. The part of speech subordinated in this 
fashion may be a noun, an adjective, or, of special interest at this point, a 
participle.°% 

The circumstantial participle usually follows its main verb as in the 
Hebrew passages just cited. It can also precede the main verb: Gen. 44:11 
‘Tying (‘Oséri) his foal to the vine . . . he washes his garments in wine’; Ps. 
56:2 ‘all day long making war (lohém) they oppress me’. 

The construction is found in biblical Aramaic: Dan. 2:22 hit’ gale’ 
‘ammiqata’ timésattérata yada‘ mé baha$6ka’, ‘He reveals deep and mys- 
terious things, Knowing what is in the darkness’; Dan. 3:3 bé’dayin mit- 
kansin ... wéqa'min lagabél salma’, ‘Then they were assembled . . . and 
stood (literally ‘standing’) before the image.’ It should be noted that where 
the Targum of these Hebrew examples is available (i.e. Nu. 16:27, Jer. 
2:26f, it also employs the circumstantial participle, a literal rendering of 
the Hebrew original. 

While it is true that in Hebrew the case-endings have disappeared, it is 
generally agreed that Hebrew, like Assyrian and classical Arabic,’ has 
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three cases, with some remains of the case endings. Therefore the fact that 
the cases of the nouns, adjectives and participles loosely subordinated to 
the verb are accusative can be seen first from the fact that in some cases 
the nota accusativi (’et) is prefixed; secondly, that on certain occasions 
the old accusative termination (2) is employed; thirdly, in classical Arabic 
these constructions are consistently set in the accusative.*!° On this basis 
Torrey argues that ‘in an inflected Semitic language, as regularly in Arabic, 
such a participle would be shown as accusative; and where there is no 
inflection, as in Hebrew, this construction, the ‘‘adverbial”’ accusative, is 
recognized by grammarians’.*!! Other examples from the Apc. include 
11:3: Kat mpopgntedoovaty . . . meptBeBANUevous (N*AP 046: -pevor C); cf. 
10:8: kai) yur hv FKovoa .. . TaALv Nadovaay pET’ éuov Kai A€youcay. 
Here Ozanne states that the force of #jxovoa is carried over into the second 
part of the sentence,*!? and accordingly the two participles are adverbial/ 
circumstantial in character. The Hebraism was here induced by attraction 
to tp. 

Perhaps the simplest and strongest objection which has been raised 
against this alleged Semitism is that it is merely a solecism, a ‘hanging accusa- 
tive’>!> in the case of Apc. 7:9, which has been attracted to eiSop. In fact, 
Turner has drawn attention to a similar (mis)use of the nominative and 
genitive circumstantial participles.*!* Nowhere in the Greek OT, however, 
have I found such a literal translation of a circumstantial accusative par- 
ticiple, so its use in Apc. cannot be justified by referring to a conven- 
tional translation equivalent. But even though unsupported by evidence 
from translation Greek, Torrey’s explanation, that this un-Greek use of 
the accusative participle in the Apc. is due to Semitic influence, is not 
contradicted by the evidence assembled here. If accepted, it would defend 
the Seer against the accusation of committing a solecism at this point. 


i. Participle for Hebrew infinitive absolute 


Thoroughly Hebraic is the addition of an infinitive absolute to the finite 
verb to strengthen the verbal idea: béku baké, ‘weep bitterly!”*!* Its 
influence on biblical Greek has been widely discussed because of the 
‘distortions’ it produces when translated.*!° It has long been viewed as a 
feature of the classical period of Hebrew and is said to be absent from 
Mishnaic Hebrew,*2 and, with few exceptions, from Aramaic.*!* This 
means that wherever the NT reflects the infinitive absolute, it points to 
underlying Hebrew, not Aramaic, influence, and OT Hebrew at that! But 
is this construction more-or-less exclusively Hebraic? More precisely, is it 
absent from Palestinian Aramaic? Two recent challenges have arisen to the 
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accepted position. The first, admittedly tentative, is by Mussies,*!? who 
suggested that since the infinitive absolute ‘was absent from Mishnaic 
Hebrew but frequent in Aramaic’, its possible presence in several passages 
in the Apc. points to Aramaic influence. But this suggestion cannot be 
taken seriously, since it seems based on a misunderstanding both of a foot- 
note in Segal’s Mishnaic Hebrew Grammar,°”® and of the Aramaic language! 
A more authoritative challenge is made by Fitzmyer, who implies the 
occurrence of an infinitive absolute in the Aramaic of the Genesis Apo- 
cryphon, 20:10f. If so, then his discovery, in his own words, ‘contrasts the 
remarks of G. Dalman . . . and M. Black’, about the exclusively Hebraic 
influence behind the construction in the NT.*?! 

But what Fitzmyer refers to is not, strictly speaking, an infinitive abso- 
lute at all. In the passage wbkyt ‘nh ’brm bky tqyp (literally, ‘But I Abram 
wept a strong weeping’) the main verb bkyt is strengthened not by a fol- 
lowing infinitive absolute at all - there is none in the passage. Rather, it 
concludes with the noun bky/bk’ modified by the adjective taqqip, 
‘strong’. The expression is the Aramaic equivalent to biblical Hebrew baka 
béki gadéi, found in Judg. 21:2, 2 Sam. 13:36, 2 Ki, 20:3, Isa. 38:3, and 
called ‘internal’ or ‘absolute object’. It serves the same purpose as the 
infinitive absolute - intensifying the verb. But instead of attaching an 
infinitive of the same stem to the verb, the absolute object consists of a 
noun from the same stem as the verb to which it is subordinated .°”? In 
some cases an adjective - such as gad6l - is added for intensity. This form 
of the absolute object with gdddl is found about a dozen times in the 
Hebrew OT, roughly one half of them occurring in the prophets and the 
book of Daniel. Fitzmyer’s discovery of this ‘absolute object’ simply con- 
firms that it is Aramaic, as well as Hebraic; it in no way alters the fact 
that the intensifying function of the infinitive absolute is a feature limited 
to biblical Hebrew, and to Aramaic OT translations. 

The discussion by Mussies*”* of the influence of the infinitive absolute 
on the Apc. does not consider this ‘absolute object’ construction; thus his 
comments on the five passages (not four, as he states) where he alleges this 
occurs in the Apc., are inadequate. Apc. 16:9 kat éxavpariodnoar ... 
kadya péya and 17:6 kat édabuaoa . . . Savdya uéya are cognates accusative, 
identical to LXX literal translations of the Hebrew absolute object (illus- 
trated by LXX Gen. 12:17; Judg. 16:23; 1 Ki. 17:25; Zech. 1:2, 14, 15; 
8:2; Dan. 11:2). This is a recognised NT Semitism, although it is found in 
classical Greek as well.?%* The remaining three passages are true examples 
of the OT Hebrew infinitive absolute, viz. Apc. 3:17, 6:2, 18:6. Apc. 6:2 
ééndrvev vc Kal iva vunon, as it stands, is neither Hebrew nor Greek. A 
slight emendation, into é&jAdev iva vay Kat vnon would yield ‘he depar- 
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ted, in order that he might thoroughly conquer’, bringing it into line with 
the most frequently-employed Greek form of the infinitive absolute in the 
LXX (where it is translated by a participle 171 times***). Apc. 18:6 
dtmAwoate Ta SumAG, with the verb followed by an adjective from the 
same stem, is according to Charles, ‘an extraordinary expression’ .>° This 
combination of verb plus adjective is also found in 3:17 mAobotds eit Kat 
menouTnKa. Both of these have been attributed to Hebrew infinitive 
absolute influence, but without supporting evidence. But the evidence is 
available in the form of one example in the LXX, where the infinitive 
absolute was also translated by an adjective plus verb:°?7 Nu. 13:30(31) 
duvatot dvvacdueda (yak6l nikal). 

Even without resorting to the emendation suggested for 6:2 above, 
one can safely argue that the construction in all three passages owes its 
existence to the biblical Hebrew infinitive absolute. The construction does 
not appear in the portions of the LXX originating in Greek,2”* and else- 
where in the NT it occurs only in LXX translations.®?? Thus its appearance 
in the Apc. points unmistakably in the direction of OT Hebrew, not a 
later form of the language, as the pattern on which the Seer relied. 


Summary of chapter 3, section 7 


The resolution of a participle into a finite verb, along Hebraic lines, has 
been given considerable attention by a wide range of scholars as one of the 
best-attested Hebraisms in the Apc. When employed in biblical Greek as a 
finite verb, the participle reflects the well-established custom of Aramaic 
(and to some extent, Hebrew), but at the same time goes against the usage 
preferred in Hellenistic Greek. This speaks loudly, wherever it occurs in 
NT Greek, for quite direct Aramaic influence. 

While the Hebraic nature of indeclinable \éywv has long been acknow- 
ledged, this study is apparently the first to distinguish the two meanings 
of the construction, viz. ‘to say’, versus \éywv plus a verb of saying, crying 
out, etc., meaning ‘thus’. Both uses reflect Hebrew OT constructions, but 
should not, where they occur in the Apc. be used to argue for direct Heb- 
rew influence since such usage would early have become stylised in biblical 
Greek. 

Due to Hebrew influence the perfect passive participle, which in secular 
Greek is acceptable but infrequent in its use as an attributive, came to be 
used much more frequently. Explanation for this has been sought in Heb- 
rew usage, where for attributive purposes a distinction of exegetical im- 
portance exists between an ordinary adjective, which represents a fixed 
state or quality, and a participle, which implies that the state or quality 
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has been brought about in some way by action or activity. According to 
evidence from the LXX, the choice of perfect tense was influenced by one 
of two separate factors: the first was the suitability of the perfect tense for 
designating the same time period as the qal passive participle in the under- 
lying Hebrew. The second and wholly independent factor is that of an 
underlying Hebrew participle in one of the derived conjugations, such as 
niphal, pual or hophal, where the meaning of the derived form of the verb 
differs considerably from its qal form. Here, the perfect tense would signal 
to the reader that the meaning of the ‘derived’ form of the participle was 
intended. 

The addition to the subject of a circumstantial participle in the gram- 
matically unacceptable accusative case in the Apc. reflects the Hebrew 
and Aramaic adverbial accusative use of the participle to describe the man- 
ner in which an action or state takes place. This over-literal Semitism, 
avoided in the LXX, seems to be employed deliberately in the Apc. in 
order to impress upon the reader the ‘biblical’ nature of the Seer’s lang- 
uage. 

The final point of Hebrew influence on biblical Greek participles to be 
examined here is the translation of infinitives absolute by Greek participles. 
The construction is frequent enough in the LXX, and occurs a few times 
in the Apc., though not always using participles. The construction is limi- 
ted to OT Hebrew, thus pointing exclusively to influence from that 
direction. Recent attempts to establish it as an Aramaism have not suc- 
ceeded. 


4 


SEMITIC INFLUENCE ON THE CLAUSE IN 
THE APOCALYPSE 


Basic to the structure of the Hebrew and Aramaic languages and that of 
Semitic languages generally is the distinction between noun and verbal 
clauses or sentences. A noun clause, according to the standard gram- 
marians,' has as both subject and predicate a noun or its equivalent (espe- 
cially participles), e.g. Isa. 33:22 Yahweh malkénii, “Yahweh [is] our king’. 
A verbal clause on the other hand always contains a finite verb as predi- 
cate, and a noun or pronoun for its subject, e.g. Gen. 1:3 wéyy0’mer 
‘elohim, ‘and God said’. 

This basic distinction between noun and verbal clauses is not of merely 
technical interest, but has an important role to play in expressing mean- 
ing, and according to Gesenius-Kautzsch,” ‘is indispensable to the more 
delicate appreciation of Hebrew syntax . . . since it is by no means merely 
external or formal, but involves fundamental differences of meaning. 
Noun-clauses with a substantive as predicate represent something fixed, a 
state or in short, a being so and so; verbal clauses on the other hand, 
something movable and in progress, an event or action.’ 

After noting this important point of Semitic syntax, one is led to 
inquire whether a distinction of such basic significance in the OT left its 
mark on biblical Greek. In answering this query, the noun clause will be 
considered first, followed by the verbal clause. 


1. Noun clauses 


a. Noun clauses in the OT 


As just noted, a noun clause contains no finite verb, but has as both its 
subject and predicate a noun or its equivalent. It stresses the subject’s 
state of being, its existence, its attributes, always in the sense of a fixed 
state. 

All Hebrew noun clauses fall into one of seven categories, depending 
on the type of nominal construction which serves as predicate; e.g. (1) 
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with substantive for the predicate; (2) with adjective for predicate; (3) 
with participles for predicate; (4) with numerals for predicate; (5) with 
pronouns for predicate; (6) with adverbs for predicate; (7) with any other 
construction such as prepositional phrase, for predicate. Under each of 
these categories representative Hebrew/ Aramaic examples will be cited, 
with the LXX translation following, where it shows a literal rendering into 
Greek of the Semitic nominal construction: (1) With substantive for predi- 
cate (this mode of expression is characterised by Gesenius-Kautzsch as 
‘especially Semitic’): Gen. 5:1 zeh séper téld6t ‘adam, ‘This book {is] the 
generation of mankind’; LXX Airn nh BiBAos yevéoews avIpcrnuv. Isa. 
33:22 Kpirns hucov Kbpios = Yahweh SOpétéenti; dpxwv hucv kbpwos = 
Yahweh méhdqgeénti; Baoireds hucv Kbptos = Yahweh malkent.. (2) With 
adjective for predicate: Ezek. 41:22b wéqirdtayii @s, ‘its walls [were] ot 
wood’; LXX xai oi rotxot adrov EbAwor (adjective). Gen. 2:12 tizahab 
haares hahi’ t6b, ‘and the gold of that land [is] good’; LXX 70 6€ 
Xpuvatov THS YNS exeivns Kaddv. Gen. 13:13 wé an¥é seddm ra‘im wéhat- 
ta’im, ‘The men of Sodom {were] evil and sinners’; LXX ot 5¢ dp3pwrrot 
ot év LoSopots trovnpoi Kai GuapTwaol. (3) With participle for predicate: 
Gen. 24:1 wé‘abraham . . . ba’ bayyamim, ‘And Abraham .. . [was] 
advancing in days’; LXX xai ABpaap .. . mpoBeBnKcos Nuépwv. Gen. 2:11 
hii’ hass6beéb ‘et kol-’eres, ‘it {is] the one flowing around the whole land’; 
LXX obros 6 KuKAGv naoav THY ynv. (4) With a numeral for predicate: 
Gen. 42:12a 8éném ‘asar ‘dbadeyka, ‘the twelve (of us) [are] thy ser- 
vants’; LXX Sw5exd éopev oi maidés cov. (5) With a pronoun for predicate: 
Gen. 2:4 @lleh t6idét, ‘these [are] the generations’; LXX Aidrn 7h BiBdos 
yevéoews. (6) With an adverb for predicate: Ps. 136(135):1f l&6lam 
hasd6, ‘His mercy {is] forever’; LXX eis rov aicva To Edeoe adrov. (7) 
Another construction (usually a prepositional phrase) for predicate: Gen. 
42:13b haqqaton ‘et-abini hayyém, ‘The youngest [is] now with our 
father’; LXX 6 vewrepos peta maTp0s Hucv onueoov. Gen. 1:1 wehdSek 
‘al-péné téhém, ‘and darkness [was] upon the deep’; LXX kai oxdros 
énavw THS aBiooou. 


b. Noun clauses in the Apc. 


The categories listed above are repeated here, with examples from the Apc. 
in each.* (1) With substantive for predicate (especially Semitic); Apc. 
19:12 of 5€ dpSarpol . . . pAdE (if Goo is omitted); 20:5 arn h dvacraoic; 
21:18¢ kai nh évSaxnote . . . taomc; 21:18) Kai h mOALC Xpuoiov; 21:21b 
Kain mAateta ... xpvotov; 21:22b 6 ydp Kipwos 6 Geds . . . vads abTNIS 
(-eottv 104* 459 al); 21:23b kai 6 Adxvos abTNS 70 dpviov; 22:13 éyw7d 
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ddpa Kat 70 @, 0 mMPa@Tos Kai 6 €oxaroc. In addition, several examples 
could be listed which include the copula but, just as in the examples cited 
above from the LXX, are essentially noun clauses: Apc. 17:9 ai én7a 
Kepanat énra bpn eioiv ... kat Baotdeis énra elotv. Cf. verse 12 kai Ta 
déxa Képata .. . Séxa Baowrets eiow; 17:15 ra bdaTa.. . Aaot Kai SxAor 
elow kat €9vn; 17:18 Kath yurn. .. €or h mWdds Hh UEyaAn. (2) With 
adjective for predicate: Apc. 1:3 0 yap Katpds Eyyus; 14:13 waxapuor ot 
vexpot; 15:3 peyada kat Yavuaora Ta Epya oou .. . Sixarat Kat GAnOwat 
ai 050i cov; 16:7b Gand vai kai Sixatat ai Kptoets cou; 18:8 drt iaxupdos 
KUpws 6 ded; 19:2 identical to 16:7b above; 19:9a uaxapwt ot... 
KekAnuevot. Add also 20:6; 21:16b, c, 19; 22:6. Cf. 19:11 6 kadeEvos 
én’ avTov moTOS . . . Kat GANOevds (8). (3) With participle for predicate: 
Apc. 1:16 poyyaia Storopos d&eta éxnopevoyévn; 2:17 dvoya Katvov 
yeypappeévor; 4.1 Kai Sov dipa hvewyyern; 4:5 Kal énra Aaunddes 
Tbpos Katduevat; 12:1 yurn mepBeBAnNuErN Tov tALOv; 5:1 BiBdAtov yeypay- 
uévov .. . KaTEeapaytouevov; 14:4 obrot ot dkodovdoUrTES TQ) Apviw; 17:4 
Kath yurn hv () Koine) mepiBeBrAnuevn .. . Kat KexpvowpEvn ... Exouvoa; 
21:19a of Dewenor . . . KEeKOOUNLEVOL; 22:7b axapws 6 THPGV; 22:8 
Kayo ‘Iwavyns 6 axobuv Kat BAétwv Tata; 22:14 Maxapw ot mrAUVOVTES 
tas orodds; (4) A numeral for predicate: Apc. 13:18b kai 6 dpuyds adrou 
é€axdowr é&fxovra é€ ‘Six hundred sixty-six [is] his number.’ (5) A pro- 
noun for predicate: Apc. 1:6 abr@  Sdéa Kat 70 Kpatoc; 20:14 obTo¢ 6 
Yavatos 6 Seurépos éoriv(-eoTtv 104 680 1380), ‘this is the second death’; 
11:4 otros etary ai S00 édaiat Kai ai Sbo AvxXviat ‘these [are] the two olive 
trees and the two lamps’. (6) An adverb for predicate: Apc. 14:12a @éde 7 
UmoLOvN Taov ayia éoTtv (-eoTtv 808 1893), ‘here [is] the patience of the 
saints; 17:9 cde 6 vous, ‘here [is] the mind’. (7) Other constructions for 
predicate (usually prepositional phrases): Apc. 12:1 7 oednvn UmoKaTw TaV 
Todav avrns; 21:3b Sov 7 oKnVvH Tov Oeov pera TwV avIpc@muv; 21:3 

Kat avToc 6 @eds per’ adraov Eorat; 21:8 70 Epos abraw év TH AN TH 
Katouern Tupi Kai Veiw; 22:2b kat Tov morayuov évrevdev Kat éxewev Evdov 
fans; 22:2¢ Kai ra poAAa Tov Evdou Eig YEparetav Tav EIvav; 22:4b To 
dvoua avrov émt Tov WETw@TEV abTa@v; 22:12 6 wradOs ou YET’ Eyov; 
22:15 E&w ot KUVES Kal Of PAPLAKO! Kat ot NOpVOL. 

While scattered references can be found in both BI-D and Moulton- 
Turner to Semitic influence on specific, narrow aspects of certain types of 
nominal phrases in NT Greek,° neither they nor any other grammarians, so 
far as | am able to determine, have explained these as Semitic noun clauses 
in Greek dress. This correspondence appears to be close and widespread, 
and the fact that there is simply no phenomenon elsewhere in Koine Greek 
of quite the same order as the noun clause in the LXX and NT seems to 
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exclude the possibility that the point under discussion simply underwent 
parallel but unconnected development in the two languages involved. 

The recognition of the existence of these Semitic noun and verbal clau- 
ses in biblical Greek, with their basic distinction in sense and meaning, 
calls for a re-evaluation of many scriptural passages where such clauses 
occur, to determine what implications their presence might have for both 
translation and exegesis. 


c. Noun clauses with copula in the OT 


Note that in Hebrew a true noun clause may contain the copula hayd 
without surrendering its essential nominal quality. For example, in Gen. 
1:2 we read ‘and the earth was (hayta’) waste and emptiness’; this cannot 
be regarded as a verbal clause, since hayta’ expresses past time, not a sense 
of action or progress. The clause would have identical meaning if the verb 
were omitted. The two conditions under which hayd can occur in a true 
noun clause are if: (1) A@yd itself retains no verbal force of its own in the 
sense ‘to become’, ‘to exist’, but is weakened to become a mere copula; 
(2) the natural word order of subject-predicate is retained® (the natural 
word order for verbal clauses, on the other hand, is verb-subject). 

This point of syntax is important for the Greek of the Apc., since it 
means that a clause containing the copula could still be regarded as a 
Semitic-type noun clause, provided it complies with the two general con- 
ditions just cited. This is in contrast to the Greek understanding of nomi- 
nal phrases, which, of course, can exist only when the copula is absent. 
This fact requires illustration from the Hebrew OT and LXX, since it will 
be employed in the following section to explain a significant characteristic 
of the Greek of the Apc. The following Hebrew noun clauses are rendered 
in the LXX by use of the appropriate form of the verb efvat: Deut. 14:1 
banim ‘attem layahweh, ‘You [are] children’; LXX Tioi éore xupiov. Gen. 
42:13 Séném Gsar Gbadéka, ‘The twelve (of us) [are] your servants’; LKX 
Aaédexa éoper oi naiSés cov. Gen. 42:21 abal ‘aémim ‘anahnii, ‘Truly we 

[are] in the wrong’; LXX év auapria yap éouev. Eccl. 1:7b wehayyam 
enenti male’, ‘the sea [is] not filled’; LKX 4 Yddaooa obk Eorat éum- 
TAauErN. 


d. Noun clauses with participle in the OT 


We have noted earlier (pp. 31ff) that a Hebrew participle was often trans- 
lated in biblical Greek by the present indicative. This is the case even in 
some noun clauses - the Hebrew noun clause with a participle for predi- 
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cate can be translated into Greek by the use of a present indicative form 
representing the participle. In each case where this occurs we would be 
justified in understanding the indicative verb as expressing not the action 
or motion of a verbal clause, although indeed a finite verb is employed, 
but a state or quality, along the lines of the Semitic noun clause in which 
it occurs. See, e.g., the following: Gen. 2:10 wénahar yose’, ‘A river 
flowing’; LXX morapds 5€ éxmopedbera. Gen. 4:9 hasémér ‘Ghi andki, 
‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’; LXX pu) yoAaE rob dderyow elu éywo; 

Eccl. 1:7a ‘All streams flowing (h6lékim) to the sea’; LXX avec of 
xXetappo. TopebovTat ele THY Sadaccay. 


e. Noun constructions in Greek. 


The nominal clause is of course not unique to the Semitic languages. In 
classical Attic the verb €orty as a copula was often omitted,’ producing 

a nominal phrase which in appearance is identical to the Semitic noun 
clause. Like Hebrew, the Attic noun clause could have as its predicate: 
(1) an adjective ; (2) adjectival participle (which was most frequent); (3) 
an adverb (rare - limited to fixed formulae such as davpaoroy dco). The 
copula was very often omitted in poetic expression.® Against these similari- 
ties, however, we now cite some striking differences. For Attic, the copula 
omitted was for the most part limited to the third-person singular present 
indicative - €o7tv.° Other forms of elvat, when omitted in Attic, call for 
special mention in the grammars. Hebrew, however, could omit, with per- 
fect ease and freedom, any person or tense of corresponding hayd. Fur- 
thermore, while Attic Greek makes a relatively wide use of the ellipsis of 
the copula, the same is not the case for other epochs of the Greek tongue. 
According to E. Schwyzer,’° the predominant post-classical tendency was 
to reserve noun clauses, which were viewed as ellipses, for use in archaic 
poetic turns, fixed formulas and stylised expressions. The NT has in many 
places gone even further than its contemporary literary Koine in employ- 
ing the copula! Hebrew and other Semitic languages, in contrast, make a 
significantly wider use of the noun clause (without copula) than the Indo- 
European family of languages.!? 

While both Semitic and Greek noun clauses frequently employ adjec- 
tives and participles as predicates, yet there is nothing corresponding in 
Greek to the distinctive Semitic use of a substantive as predicate of a noun 
clause, e.g. Ezek. 41:22 hammizbéah @s, ‘The altar [was] wood.’ This 
category is especially characteristic of the Semitic mode of expression, 
which emphasises the identity of the subject with its predicate. Finally, 
Semitic noun clauses stand in sharpest contrast to their Greek counterparts 
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on the question of expressing fixed states, attributes, etc. While this sense 
is basic to Semitic, there is no indication that Greek nominal phrases per 
se are to be taken to express states as opposed to actions. Such a use 
would be foreign to Greek nominal phrases. 


2. Verbal Clauses 


Verbal clauses, as noted above, always use a finite verb and thereby place 
primary emphasis on the action stated by that verb. Because of this 
emphasis, the natural position for the verb is preceding its subject.’* 

Since the verbal clause is the basic and commonest sentence structure 
of the Hebrew language, it seems unnecessary to cite here examples of it 
from the OT. It should be adequate simply to state that the LXX trans- 
lators tended to render verbal clauses literally into Greek, retaining in 
most cases the original word order. 

Verbal clauses in the Apc. cannot, of course, have any unique claim to 
Semitic influence such as was the case with Semitic type noun clauses, 
simply because such verbal constructions, using finite verbs, are basic and 
natural in Indo-European languages as well as those of the Semitic family. 
It is instructive for our purpose, however, to note the word order followed 
in certain cases by verbal clauses in the Apc.: (a) the natural Hebrew word 
order in a verbal clause is verb-subject (-object). (In secular Greek as a 
whole, this order is certainly possible, but is common only with verbs of 
saying.’*) Cf. the following in the Apc., which reflect the Hebrew word 
order: Apc. 4:10 meaobvrat oi eixoot TEeaoapes mpEeobUTEpor; 6:17 HAVE 1 
tyuépa; 10:7 kai éredéady 70 pvornprov; 11:18 HdAeEv 1 dpyn gov; 12:16 
Kai tvotkev } YN TO oTOua avrnc. (b) The word order of object-verb- 
subject (also frequent in Hebrew’*): Apc. 6:6 kai 70 éXaov Kai Tov oivov 
un adunons; 2:1 Tade Aéyeu 6 Kpatav; 2:3 Kai Hmopovny Exerc. (c) An 
order which is Hebraic, yet even more common in Aramaic,*” is that of 
subject-object-verb: Apc. 1:7b kat otrwves abrov é&exévrnoay. (d) Finally, 
it should be noted that in the arrangement very frequently found in the 
Apc. of subject-verb (-object), no Hebrew or Aramaic influence is pre- 
sent. It seems rather to be a favourite arrangement which belonged to the 
Seer’s own style. 


Summary of chapter 4, sections 1 and 2 


No previous discussion of NT Greek syntax has considered the influence 
on Greek of the basic distinction of Aramaic and Hebrew into noun and 
verbal clauses. It was found that noun clauses in the Apc. can be sorted 
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into the same categories as their Hebrew equivalents, depending on their 
mode of construction; their meaning is the same - that of a fixed state. 

Verbal clauses, expressing action in contrast to a fixed state, are basic 
to both Greek and Hebrew, thus less can be said about Semitic influence 
upon them, except possibly regarding their word order. 

The evidence cited here sheds important new light on biblical Greek 
syntax, and aids in better exegesis by underlining the distinction between 
a fixed state and an action; it is not of such a specific nature however, 
that it would serve to indicate direct translation of the Apc. from a Semi- 
tic source. 


3. Syntax of the subordinate clauses 
a. Relative clauses!® 


The great majority of relative constructions in the Apc. are expressed by 
use of the attributive participle, with or without the article:!? Apc. 17:1 
eic éx Tap énta ayyédwv Tov éxovrww Tac énra yradas, ‘one of the 
seven angels who had the seven bowls’. This use of the participle is in full 
harmony with Greek syntax, but the frequency of occurrences in the Apc. 
is high. Quite frequently also the Apc. employs the relative clause proper, 
consisting of a relative pronoun followed by some form of the verb. Occur- 
rences of this in the Apc. also follow normal Greek usage. 

When these categories of the relative construction have been allowed 
for, there remain certain phrases which seem to demand a relative sense 
yet which are puzzling indeed when viewed only in the light of Greek 
syntax. In contrast to Greek, the Semitic languages frequently formulate 
a relative clause by using a noun clause, as follows: 2 Sam. 20:21 ‘a man 
of the hill country of Ephraim whose name was Sheba’, Seba‘ Sém6; an 
analogous instance from biblical Aramaic is Ezra 5:14 léséSbasar séméh 
‘to one whose name was Sheshbazzar’. Job 3:15 ‘with princes that had 
gold’, zahab lahem. This abbreviated form of relative clause omits the rela- 
tive pronoun @er and is linked to its antecedent by simple co-ordination.”° 
It has left its mark on the NT in four well-known passages which are 
identical to the example cited above, two of which are in the Apc.:?" 

6:8 Kat 6 KadjuEevos énave adbrov dvoua abta 6 Yavaros, ‘and the one 
sitting on it, whose name [was] death’;9:11 tov dyyedov THs aBbaoov 
dvoua adtw ‘“EBpaiort ‘ABad5cr, ‘the angel of the abyss, whose name is’.”* 

The Hebrew relative clause is frequently introduced by ‘@er, which is 
not a relative pronoun in the Greek sense, but an original demonstrative 
pronoun.’ Since the demonstrative sense of @er is connected with its 
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use in relative clauses, it is not surprising to discover that the Hebrew 
demonstrative pronoun proper (zeh, etc.), and sometimes the definite 
article, are used to introduce relative clauses, especially in poetic expres- 
sion.”* Under Hebrew influence the Apc. in several places uses the definite 
article to introduce a relative clause which consists of a preposition plus 
noun (or pronoun). First, a Hebrew example: Gen. 1:7 hammayim @Ser 
mittahat laraqia‘, ‘The waters which were under the firmament’ (literally 
‘those under the firmament’), which in the LXX is rendered in such a way 
that @ser is represented by the genitive article rov. This unusual syntax is 
found in the Apc. in the following passages: 5:13b ra év abroic mavra, 
‘all [living things] which are in them’; Apc. 2:1, 2, 12, 18; 3:1, 7, 14 r® 
ayyédw THs év "Epéow éxxAnoias, etc. The long-standing debate over 
whether 7@ should be read instead of 77¢ is carried a step further by 
noting that in the LXX passage just cited the genitive article was used to 
translate @er.*> Apc. 8:3 70 xpvaobv 76 évwmuov Tov Spdvov, ‘the golden 
[altar] which is before the throne’; 10:6 Tov obpavov kai ra év abr@ Kai 
THY nv Kai Ta év abrh Kai THY Yddacoap Kai Ta év adrh, ‘the heaven and 
those things which are in it, and the earth and the things which are in it, 
and the sea and those things which are in it’; 20:13 robs év adrn, ‘those 
which were in it’; possibly also 1:4 rats év rn ‘Acia, ‘to those who are in 
Asia’. To these examples without the relative pronoun we add the follow- 
ing, which are based on the same Hebrew construction but in which the 
pronoun occurs: Apc. 5:13 nav kriopa 6 év Te ovpave, ‘all creation 
which is in heaven’ (from a construction employing kol-‘aser); 1:4b & 
évaotuov Tov Ypdvou avrov, ‘which are before his throne’. 

The common Hebrew practice, after employing a participle, to resolve 
the construction into a finite verb plus Waw is a familiar one, discussed 
elsewhere in this study.”° It is cited here for the light it casts on certain 
relative constructions in biblical Greek which are introduced by an attri- 
butive participle which in the following portion of the relative clause is 
resolved into xat plus a finite verb. Some of the Hebrew examples cited 
by Driver illustrate the Hebraic nature of the phenomenon.?’ Gen. 27:33 
hassad sayid wayyabe’, ‘who hunted game and brought it before me’ 
(literally ‘who hunted game, and he brought’). The LXX translates idio- 
matically with two participles: 6 dnpeboas Iypav Kai eloevéyxas. 

In several passages in the Apc. the same construction appears, which 
slavishly resolves the second participle (and any subsequent ones) into a 
finite verb: 7:14 Obrot eiow of épxdpevot éx THS PrALWEws THS WEyaANS 
Kat énAvuvav Tas oTOAas abraov Kai édevKavayr, ‘These are those who came 
through great tribulation, and who washed (literally ‘and they washed’) 
their robes and who whitened them’ (literally ‘and they whitened them’); 
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possibly also 8:2 énra ayyédous of évemov Tov Oeov éoTHkaotv Kat 
é569noap abroics Entra addmeyyes, ‘seven angels which stand before God, 
to whom were given (literally ‘and they were given’) seven trumpets’; 
14:18 &yyedos . . . Exuov E€ovaiav ent Tov mupos Kat Epavnaer, ‘another 
angel... who had control over the fire, and who spoke’ (not ‘and he 
spoke’); perhaps also 20:12 xai efSov Tovs vexpovs ... éaTa@rTac évaotov 
Tov Spovov Kai BiBrta hvotxSnaay, ‘then I saw the dead . . . which stood 
before the throne, and the books which were opened’ (instead of ‘and 
the books were opened’). 

Lohmeyer,”* followed by Ozanne,”? has drawn attention to the relative 
clause in the first verse of the Apc., which contains a Hebrew construction 
practically identical to those cited above. The first clause, fv E5uxer, is 
continued by means of the resolved finite verb plus kai éonuaver, on the 
analogy of the Hebrew construct following @¥er. Ozanne cites OT 
examples exhibiting similar characteristics, such as Isa. 49:7: léma‘an 
Yahweh ‘er ne man qéd68 yisra el wayyibharekkd, ‘because of the Lord 
who is faithful, the Holy One of Israel, who chose yow’ (literally ‘and he 
chose you’).*° On the basis of this verse, the similar syntax of Apc. 1:1 
should lead us to translate ‘the revelation of Jesus Christ which God gave 
... and which He made known (not ‘and he made it known’). 

Attention has been called by R.B.Y. Scott to a pair of verses in the 
Apc., which have what he terms ‘comparative relative clauses’ expressed 
with the finite verb instead of the participle.*! He notes that the construc- 
tion is well-known in Hebrew,” as relative sentences which are attached 
to substantives which have the particle of comparison (usually ké): Job 
7:2 ke‘eber yi ap-sél, ‘as a servant desiring (literally ‘he desires’) the 
shade’; Isa. 42:1b wiSt Gtah kélappid yib ar, ‘and her salvation as a torch 
burning’ (literally ‘as a torch burns’); LXX renders 70 5€ gwrnpwr ov ws 
AayTas KavdjoeTat. 

In these examples it is noted that the particle of comparison is attached 
to the noun, and the following verb is finite, not participle. This construc- 
tion occurs also in the Apc., in the following places: 1:16 qe 6 Atos yatvet 
(later corrected to yatya by 1611 2067 al), ‘as the sun shining’ (not ‘as 
the sun shines’); 10:3 ®amep A€ wv puKGrat (altered to wuKopevos 93), ‘as 
a lion roaring’ (not ‘as a lion roars’). As indicated by the presence of 
variants, the corresponding Greek construction preferred a participle. 

Beyer, in his detailed analysis of the Semitic element in NT conditional 
relative clauses,** touches on a phenomenon which is found twice in the 
Apc.™ He notes that, while by nature the Semitic relative clause is singular, 
referring for example, to ‘when somebody’, such clauses are often trans- 
lated in the LXX in plural form since in Greek the plural indefinite relative 
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clause is very common. This is especially noted in the LXX when the 
finite verb of the main clause in Hebrew is plural. Thus the plural forms of 
the relative pronouns in the two Apc. passages may in fact reflect a Semitic 
type relative clause, as follows: Apc. 3:19 éya daous (ous 2019 syrP" yg) 
éav ptdX@, ‘those whom I love’; 13:15 momon iva door éav ph mPoaKv- 
prawatr, ‘cause those who would not worship’. In supporting his point 
Beyer cites two striking OT parallels to the Apc. passages where the iden- 
tical sense is expressed by the singular relative pronoun: Prov. 3:12 (cf. 
Apc. 3:19), and Dan. 3:6, 11 (cf. Ape. 13:15). 

This examination has shown how the numerous relative clauses in the 
Apc. which do not follow the accepted Greek form actually preserve one 
of several types of relative constructions native to biblical Hebrew and 
Aramaic. 


b. Circumstantial clauses*> 


Any words which relate a fact subordinate to the main flow of narrative, 

or which describe a circumstance connected with the action expressed by 
the main verb may form a circumstantial clause. Black gives the following 
apt definition: *© 


‘One of the commonest of Semitic subordinate clauses, characteristic of 
both Hebrew and Aramaic, is the so-called Circumstantial Clause, by 
which circumstances are described which are attendant on or necessary 
to the understanding of the action of the main verb, but subordinate 
toit ... Its translation may vary with the requirements of the context, 
but it is usually best rendered by “‘now’’, “while’’, ‘““when’’.’ 


’ 


This is illustrated by Gen. 19:1 ‘The two messengers came to Sodom in 
the evening, while Lot was sitting in the gate of Sodom’. 

The inclusion of a circumstantial clause in a sentence in Hebrew or 
Aramaic is of course affected by the tendency of these languages towards 
simple co-ordination; in other words, the clause will appear to have been 
simply thrown into the sentence,*” with a Waw providing the only syn- 
tactical link with what precedes.*® 

Word order in circumstantial clauses varies, but that encountered most 
frequently is: conjunction (Waw) plus noun (pronoun) plus verb (or par- 
ticiple or predicate noun, etc.). The primary position of the noun serves 
to arrest the attention of the reader, by altering the word order of the 
natural flow of clauses. 

The Semitic circumstantial clause corresponds on the whole to the 
Greek circumstantial participle .? which denotes manner, accompaniment, 
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etc. especially in its modal use; a good example is Demosthenes, On the 
Crown 217: A\umobuEvos Kai oTévwr Kai SvaopeEvaivev oikot KadHTO, ‘he sat 
at home grieving and groaning and fretting’. 

The striking difference between Semitic and Greek circumstantial 
clauses is of course a matter largely of syntax. The hallmark of the Semitic 
type clause is its introductory Waw, followed by a noun (pronoun), which 
is a construction not paralleled in Greek.*° Note the following: 1 Ki. 19:19 
‘and he went thence and found Elisha, and he was ploughing’ , wéhi’ hores; 
LXX translates literally: kai avroc Aporpia. Gen. 18:8 ‘as he stood beside 
them they ate’, wéhii’ ‘oméd ‘Gléhem, LXX abroc 5€ napetornKet avdroic; 
2 Chr. 10:2 ‘while he was in Egypt’, wehi’ bémisrayim; LXX kai abroc év 
Alyunrw. 

R.B.Y. Scott drew attention to the occurrence of this type of circum- 
stantial clause in the Apc. in the following passages :*! 2:18 kai oi 1é5e¢ 
abrov dpowwt xadKoNBave, ‘now his feet are like burnished bronze’ 2 
10:1 Kai iptc éni TRS KEyadNs abrov Kal TO TPdGWTOV adTOv Ges 6 TALos, 
Kat ol 165e¢ abrov Gs oTvAOL TUp6s, ‘now the rainbow was on his head, and 
his face was like the sun, and his legs were like flaming pillars’; 12:1 ‘a 
woman clothed with the sun, with the moon under her feet’, Kath ceAnVN 
bm0KaTWw Tov Tod@v avTHS; 17:11 ‘and the beast which was and is not, 
now he is an eighth and is of the seven’, Kat abroc by500¢ éoTtv Kal ex 
Taw ENTa EOTLD. 

Another type of circumstantial clause, which in Hebrew is introduced 
by Waw followed by the predicate with a preposition,*® is also reflected in 
the Apc. A good Hebrew example is Isa. 3:7: ‘I will not be a healer while 
in my house is neither bread nor clothing’ , ubébéti ‘én lehem. Clauses of 
this sort have asomewhat more independent character than those discussed 
above but are still to be regarded as circumstantial clauses.“ Note the 
following: Isa. 6:6 ‘and he sent one of the seraphim to me, now in his 
hand was a glowing coal’, ibéyad6 rispd, LXX kat év Th xewpi etxev 
dvSpaxa; Amos 7:7 ‘The Lord was standing beside a wall . . . now in his 
hand was a plumb line’, ibéyadé Gnak, LXX kai év rh xetpi adrod dSdauac; 
2 Sam. 13:18 ‘now she was wearing a long robe’, we ‘aléha kétonet, LXX 
Kal én’ avrns Nv XtTov. 

Scott noted occurrences in the Apc. of clauses which fit this pattern, 
although he did not make any attempt to illustrate the Semitic nature of 
the construction or to distinguish between the two forms of the clause 
which are employed in Hebrew. Note the following: Apc. 2:17 ‘I shall give 
him a white stone and upon the stone a new name written’, kat éni Tv 
Wnyov dvoya Katvov yeypappevov;* 12:3 ‘a dragon .. . having seven heads 
and ten horns, now upon his heads were seven crowns’, kai émi Tas Keyadas 
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abrov énra Svadjuara; 12:1 ‘a woman clothed with the sun... nowa 
crown of twelve stars was on her head’, kai éni TAS KEYaANS adTis oTévavos 
adorépuwv Sa5exa; 13:1 ‘then I saw a beast . . . now ten crowns were on his 
horns’, kai éni Tv KEepdtuv adrov Séxa Stadjpara, ‘and a name of blas- 
phemy on his heads’, kai émt Tas Kepadas abrov bvoua[ra] BAaoynyias; 
14:1 ‘Isaw and beheld the lamb standing upon mount Zion, now a hundred 
forty-four thousand were with him’, Kat per’ abrov éxarov TeooepaKovTa 
Téaoapes xtdiabec; 14:14 ‘now upon the cloud was sitting’, Kat én Thv 
vepéernv Kadjpevov; 17:5 ‘now on her forehead a name was written’, Kat 
ént 70 éTOoTOv adrns dvoua yeypaypevov; 19:12 ‘while many diadems 
were on his head’, kai éni Thy Kearny; 21:12 ‘now at the twelve gates 
were twelve angels’, kai éni Toic muA@otY ayyéAous wd Eka. 

By comparing these passages with the LXX translations of Hebrew 
circumstantial clauses cited above it becomes clear that they are of the 
same character, both representing the purely Semitic mode of denoting 
circumstances attendant to the main action of the sentence in which they 
are found. The primary un-Greek feature is the introductory kai used in 
the Semitic type clauses. 


c. Conditional Clauses*® 


A degree of uncertainty in the text of Apc. 6:1 indicates a measure of 
primitive dissatisfaction with the construction which according to the 
Received Text ends with two imperatives, épyou kai Bréne (tbe 8 046 
1828 2042 syrPh al). The phrase is repeated with similar textual support 
in verses 3, 5 and 7. A similar current dissatisfaction and uncertainty with 
the Received reading led some modern editors of the Greek NT (Nestle- 
Aland, United Bible Societies’ Greek NT) to excise the xai plus second 
imperative, probably due in part to the repetitive sense which would 
result in three of the above-mentioned passages (verses 1,5, 7) from the 
inclusion of the kai efSov which opens the following verse: cf. verse 5 
"Epxov kat i6e, Kat eiSov, Kai Sov immoc péyac (but there is in each case 
textual evidence for omitting kai etSov); cf. 16:1 ‘Taayere kai éxyéere. 
Aglance elsewhere in the NT shows that this curious expression employ- 
ing two imperatives coupled by kat is not limited to the Apc. but is found 
also in the reported sayings of Jesus. See for example John 1:46 where épxou 
Kal tSe occurs; cf. Mark 6:38 omayere iSere (Kat om).*” Blass-Debrunner 
describe this construction as ‘asyndeton instead of subordination with 
finite verbs’,*® and refer to the similar classical expression dye, it. As 
used in the NT however, the two imperatives coupled by xai are distin- 
guished from an ordinary imperatival construction such as ‘rise, take up 
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your pallet’ (Mark 2:11) in one important sense. While the double im- 
perative, known from classical Greek as well as in Koine, expresses a com- 
mand, in the standard imperatival sense, the construction with which we 
are dealing can be best understood as a conditional clause of a decidedly 
un-Greek nature. Thus épxov kai t&e should be translated in the Apc. by 
‘if you come, you shall see’ - at once different from simple command. 

Such construction is in harmony with a Hebrew construction scattered 
throughout the OT, described as an imperative in logical dependence on a 
preceding imperative.*? The two are connected by Waw copulative, and 
while the first imperative as a rule contains a condition, the second states 
the consequences of that condition’s fulfilment. The construction is used 
especially to express the consequence particularly desired by the speaker: 
Gen. 42:18 26’t Gs wihéyi, ‘This do, and live’ (i.e. ‘if you do this, you 
shall continue to live’); note how the LXX translator altered the second 
imperative to future tense, bringing the construction more in line with 
ordinary Greek syntax: Touro moujoate kat fnoeode; Isa. 36:16 ‘asi itti 
bérakd usé'u lay wé ikl, ‘make with me peace, and come out, and eat’ 
(‘if you make peace and come out, then you shall eat’); LXX et BovAcode 
evroyndnjvat éxropeveade. This Hebraic conditional clause is preserved in 
its most literal form in the Apc. passages cited above, where the two im- 
peratives are preserved. 

Beyer has drawn attention to the use of the conditional clause plus ei 
or édv with the indefinite subject to express ‘if anybody’, etc.%° This use 
of et rts, édav Teo while acceptable Greek, is used frequently in the LXX to 
translate a Semitic conditional clause plus conjunction or, respectively, a 
conditional participle: Gen. 19:12 wék6l Gser-léka, ‘and all whom you 
have’ (i.e. ‘if you have anyone with you’), LXX ef rts aot. Note also the 
plural Hebrew protasis, rendered singular in the LXX.*! 

On the basis of this evidence Beyer reckons that frequently e¢ ris/éav 
tis in the NT is based on a Semitic relative clause or conditional parti- 
ciple. From the Apc. he cites 13:9 et Tug Exet obs; cf. 2:7a 6 Exwov obs, 
where a substantival participle serves as protasis;>? 14:11 et res NauBaver. 
In each passage the translation ‘if somebody/anybody’ is to be preferred, 
on the basis of the Hebrew pattern. 

Semitic influence on individual conditional clauses in the Apc. is also 
treated by Beyer, who calls attention to occasions when, in Semitic 
languages, the customary sequence of protasis followed by apodosis is 
reversed, usually to express a strong wish, an oath, or a command. This 
seems to have influenced the Apc. at three places: 14:11 kat obx éxovowv 
avanavow tépas Kai vbxtos ... Kai et Tes AapBaver TO yapayua, ‘they 
have no rest day or night . . . whoever receives the mark’ (i.e. ‘whoever 
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receives the mark also has no rest’); 2:5 épxopal oot Kal KLVHOW THY 
Auxviav .. . €ay uN MeTavonons, ‘I will come to you and remove your 
lamp .. . if you do not repent’ (i.e. ‘if you do not repent, I will’); and 
2:22 ob BadAXA(W abrHv elo KALYNV .. . Edy N UETAVOHOWotr, ‘Behold, I 
will throw her on a sickbed . . . if they do not repent’ (i.e. ‘if they do not 
repent, I will’). 


d. Temporal clauses 


An oddity of biblical Hebrew is its custom of introducing a temporal clause 
by imperfect consecutive wayéhi (kat &yévero), especially if the temporal 
clause is slightly independent of the narrative in which it is embedded, or 
if it opens a new section of that which has been narrated previously. In 
rare cases the perfect consecutive wéhayd is used in similar fashion. In 
translating, it is usually best to ignore the wayéhi, which is redundant, and 
begin with the temporal conjunction, as in Judg. 1:1: wayéhi ‘aharé mét 
yéhdxu‘, which is translated by RSV rightly by ‘After the death of Joshua’ 
(not ‘It came to pass, after’). It is especially instructive for understanding 
NT Greek to note that in this and other OT passages the LXX translates 
literally: nat éyévero yeTa THhv TeXeUTHV "Inood. Cf. Gen. 22:1 wayéhi 
‘ahar haddébarim ha’élleh, ‘After these things’ (not ‘and it came to pass, 
after’). The LXX xat éyévero pera Ta phyara tavra. Ex. 17:11 ké a¥er 
yarim moseh yado, ‘whenever Moses held up his hand’; LXX kat éyivero 
brav énhpev Mwvons Tas xeipas.** Here note the less frequent use of the 
perfect consecutive. The same construction appears in biblical Aramaic in 
Dan. 3:7 kédi Sam‘in kol-‘ammayyd, ‘When all the people heard’; Theod. 
Kal éyévero brav tKovoap oi Naot. It is significant that in Theod. the re- 
dundant cat éyévero introductory formula is employed, even though no 
Aramaic counterpart to Hebrew wayéhi appears.*° 

Along with the fully written introductory formulas, wayéhi/wéhayd, 
biblical Hebrew employed an abbreviated introduction, retaining the Waw 
and temporal conjunction, but omitting the hayd/yéhi: Judg. 2:18 wé&ki 
héqim Yahweh, ‘whenever Yahweh raised up’, which the LXX translates: 
kat drt (sic) éyeipev Kbpwoc ; Judg. 3:31 (preposition) we aharayw haya 
Samgar, ‘after him there was Shamgar’; LXX kat yer’ abrov avéorn 
Layayap. 

In the first chapter of his Semitische Syntax im Neuen Testament*’ 
Beyer surveys the temporal constructions under discussion here.*® The 
construction wayéhi followed by temporal conjunction occurs about 400 
times in the OT,°*? especially in the older portions of the Hebrew writings.© 
He concludes from his study that, while this construction was an essential 
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syntactical medium for the original Hebrew narrators,! it was unneces- 
sary for the LXX and other ancient versions of the OT. The oddity of this 
construction literally translated into Greek becomes apparent when the 
temporal clause in the LXX is compared with natural Greek idiom. No- 
where in secular Greek does there appear anything related to the construc- 
tion under consideration. In the first place, temporal conjunctions do not 
often appear as the first element in classical and Hellenistic Greek temporal 
clauses. When they do however, they can stand alone: d7av dmod\bwrTat 
or, in most cases, they are followed by 5€ or obv; drav 5’ddtoKnTat, drav 
oby napayivopyat. 

The majority of temporal clauses in the NT are written in good Greek 
style, employing 5¢ immediately following the temporal conjunction; cf. 
Matt. 6:16 “Orav 5€ vnoretnte, ‘When you fast’; Mark 13:14 “Orav 5é 
tdnre To BS5édAvyyG, ‘When you see the abomination’; Luke 12:11 “Orav 
5€ eloyépwotv duds, ‘When they bring you’. However there are scattered 
occurrences in the Gospels of temporal clauses which have a close simi- 
larity to the Semitic type noted in the LXX. Burney cites five cases in 
Matt. where the Hebraic kai éyévero plus temporal conjunction is found, 
always at the conclusion of a narrative passage: 7:28 kat éyévero dre 
éréXeaev "Inaovc, ‘when Jesus finished’; also11:1, 13:53, 19:7, 26:1. 
This fully written form of the Hebraic temporal clause does not occur in 
the Apc. 

An abbreviated form, based on examples from the OT noted above, is 
found in the NT, employing xai as the first element of the clause, followed 
immediately by the temporal conjunction (omitting éyévero): Matt. 6:5 
Kal érav mpooevynade ‘when you pray’; the Lukan parallel 11:2 has eli- 
minated the xat. Cf. Mark 11:25 kat drav orhxere; 12:11; 14:7, 25. 

A search of Hoskier’s apparatus yields several passages which preserve 
the Semitic kat preceding the temporal conjunction: Apc. 6:12 kat eiéov 
Kat ore Hvotgev THY aypayida, ‘I looked when he opened the seal.’ Here 
the second kai, supported by uncial P (Gregory 024) plus numerous 
minuscules, is totally unnecessary to the sense of the sentence from a 
Greek point of view, and is quite untranslatable. The only explanation for 
its existence seems to be that it represents a Hebrew Waw in weki. Other 
occurrences are: 4:9; 6:3, 5, 7; 8:1; 10:4; 11:7; 12:4 kat (gig) iva drap 
Tékn, also verse 13; 17:10; 18:1; 19:1; 20:7; 22:8. 


e. Final clauses 


In Attic Greek, final clauses introduced by iva or émwe employ either 
the subjunctive or, less frequently, the optative mood of the verb, never 
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the indicative.“ In the NT the mood employed is generally subjunctive, 
but especially significant is the occasional use, especially in Paul and the 
Apc., of the future indicative in place of aorist subjunctive, as illustrated 
by Apc. 3:9 Sov roujow abrobs iva téovotv (n&woat 046) kai mpooKvynh- 
oovowv (-awatv046) .. . Kai yoa@otv (yrwon 8), ‘I will require of them 
that they come and prostrate themselves . . . and learn.’ 

The significant question, hitherto unsettled, may now be asked: is the 
intrusion of the future indicative in these NT final clauses to be attributed 
to a tendency in Hellenistic Greek to substitute indicative for subjunc- 
tive?®” Turner, in his thorough treatment of NT final (purpose) clauses 
referred to in note 64 above states that the future indicative is used in 
final clauses in Hellenistic Greek. Examples can be found in Radermacher’s 
Grammar:® note the following: avdBatve mpos ye, tva oot anordzopat,” 
‘come towards me that I may set you apart’. He cites nine others illustrat- 
ing this use of future indicative in Hellenistic literature, but one, Enoch 
6:3, must be discounted because of its Semitic background. By his own 
admission, however, these are far from abundant,” so could hardly be 
called upon to explain the proliferation of iva plus the future indicative in 
the NT, where Turner finds no fewer than thirty-seven examples.” It is 
safe to say that the substantial intrusion of these futures indicative in NT 
final clauses cannot be adequately explained as due to Hellenistic develop- 
ments. The NT as a whole exhibits neither carelessness nor indifference 
regarding the choice of mood. 

On p. 28 of this study it was noted that, under specific conditions of 
Semitic influence, biblical Greek employed the future indicative where it 
would not be acceptable in Greek. This was often done in the LXX to 
represent an imperfect tense Hebrew verb.” A study of the final clause in 
biblical Hebrew demonstrates that when the clause is expressed by a final 
conjunction plus finite verb, that verb is always an imperfect.”* It is 
natural for a translator sometimes to forsake idiomatic Greek, which would 
use {va plus subjunctive, and to use instead the future indicative as the 
formal translation equivalent of the Hebrew imperfect tense. This is illus- 
trated by the following examples from the LXX: Deut. 19:28 iva evroynoet 
(A)ge kipwos 6 Gedc gov, ‘so that the Lord your God might bless you’ (MT 
verse 29), léma‘an yébarekka Yahweh 'élohéka; 3 Km. 2:3 iva ovvjoeis & 
nowmoetc, ‘that whatever you do might prosper’, MT léma‘an taskil ‘et kol- 
‘aser ta‘dseh; cf. 2:4 iva orjoet ‘that the Lord may establish’, MT léma‘an 
yaqim. The Hebrew passages are cited to illustrate how the imperfect 
verb always follows the final conjunction. 

In the following passages from the Apc. the final clauses are identical in 
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syntax to those from the LXX: in addition to 3:9 cited above, note Apc. 
6:4 iva ogpdéovoty, cf. verse 11 iva dvanadoovrat (AP 046 1), 8:3 iva 
Saoet, cf. verse 6 tva oadniovoty (2094 2321), 9:4 iva un dduxnoovorr, 
verse 5 iva Baoavia Soovtat, verse 20 iva pn mpooxvynoovory (% CA) 
(13:12 is identical), cf. 8:13 tva kat mip momoe: (616 2084 2321), 14:13 
iva dvananoovrat, 13:16 tva Soup, 18:4 iva uh ovvKorveovhoete (2044 
2054 al), 19:18 iva wayere (051* 2056), 22:14 iva Eorat. . . Kai eio- 
ehevoovrat (syrPh),™ 

It is now necessary to examine final clauses of another type. Frequently 
in biblical Hebrew the final clause, like most other dependent clauses, may 
be joined to its main clause by simple Waw copulative without the final 
conjunction: see for example Lamentations 1:19 ‘while they sought food 
(wéyasibti ‘et-napsam) that they might revive themselves’. Here the LXX 
translator felt obliged to indicate the final force of the clause by inserting 
iva: tva émorpépovot (&) wuxyas abroov; cf. 1 Ki. 11:21 ‘Send me away 
(wé’elek ’et-'arsi) that I may go to my land’; LXX in this instance renders 
literally, in very un-Greek manner: ’E£amdore.dov ye Kai GTooTpéWw eic 
THY YNV Lov. 

Compare now the following final clauses from the Apc., which exhibit 
identical construction: Apc. 4:1b dvafa ade, Kat SeiEw aot, ‘come up 
here so that I can show you’;” this is not Greek, but obviously represents 
the Hebraic mode of final clause. The tense used in both LXX and Apc. is 
future indicative. A passage which has caused considerable confusion to 
translators is Apc. 5:10 kat émoinoas abrovs .. . Baoteiav Kai iepeis Kai 
Baotrevoovorv (& P: not Baotdrevovorv of A 046 al) ént TNS yn°s, ‘and you 
made them . .. kings and priests that they might reign on the earth’ (not 
‘and they shall reign’ of the RSV); 9:19 kai év abroic Géuxnoovorv (181), 
‘that with them they might injure’ .”” Possibly also 11:7 ‘The beast shall 
make war with them (kat vxnoet abrovs Kai anoxrevet abrovs) that he 
might conquer and kill them’; 13:7£ kat é560n abta é&ovoia émt macav 
QuAnv Kat Aaov.. . Kat TPOOKUVHGOVOLY avTor, ‘and authority was given 
him over all tribes and peoples . .. so that they should worship him’; 
15:4 navra ta Edun Héovotv Kai MpooKvyjoovoty Evcomudv Gov, ‘all the 
nations shall come that they might worship before thee’; 20:7f \vSnoerat 
6 Latavas .. . Kat €€eAevoETat TAaYNOAL Ta Edvn, ‘Satan shall be released 
... that he might come forth to tempt the nations’; 20:10 (possibly): kai 
6 StaBordos .. . EBANDN Eis THV AiuvNv TOV MUO Kal Yetov brov Kat TO 
Onpiov Kai 6 WevSorpoypnrns, Kai Bacaviodhoovrat, ‘and the devil . . . is 
thrown into the lake of fire and brimstone, where the beast and false 
prophet are, so that they might suffer’. 
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f. Consecutive (result) clauses 


This section on syntax will conclude with observations on the Semitic 
nature of certain consecutive clauses in the Apc. The accepted Greek man- 
ner of expressing result is by use of core followed by an infinitive” or 
indicative (rare in the NT): Romans 7:6 ‘we are set free so that we might 
serve’, ore Sovdeverv. 

In Hebrew however, the consecutive clause is most frequently added 
by means of simple Waw copulative followed by the jussive.” This is 
especially found after interrogative sentences, e.g. Hosea 14:10 mi hakam 
weyabén élleh, ‘who is wise, so that he understands these things?’ ‘Vhe 
LXX translates literally: tic coyds Kat ovvoet ravra. 

A clear occurrence of the same type of translation consecutive clause is 
found in Apc. 21:3a ‘Behold, God’s presence is with men’ Kai oxnvwoet 
yer'abroov, ‘so that He dwells with them’. 


Summary of chapter 4, section 3 


The use of the attributive participle to express a relative clause is in line 
with Greek syntax, but the high frequency of occurrences in biblical Greek 
is difficult to account for, except as due to Semitic influence. The use of 
the possessive pronoun in a relative clause is peculiar to the Semitic 
languages, however, and is to be found influencing the phrase d6voya abrw 
in the Apc. as well as in the Fourth Gospel. Introduction of the relative 
clause by the use of an article, especially in the genitive case, can be 

traced directly to Hebrew syntax, which sometimes uses a definite article 
as a relative pronoun. This has influenced the Apc. in several places. 

The translation of the Apc. is affected by the recognition that the attri- 
butive participle used to introduce a relative clause can, in Hebraic fashion, 
be resolved into a finite verb yet still express the sense of the participle, as 
in the Apc. 7:14 ‘these are those who came. . . and who washed ... and 
who whitened’. Such highly characteristic Semitic usage could be explained 
as translation Greek, or as a deliberate attempt to reproduce Hebrew syn- 
tax in Greek. Scott’s ‘comparative relative clause’, found twice in the Apc., 
is also best accounted for as due to the same phenomenon. 

The occurrence in the Apc. of two distinctly Semitic circumstantial 
clauses is difficult to explain apart from the hypothesis of direct Semitic 
influence. 

The conditional clause expressed by two imperatives linked by kai, 
which Black cites where it occurs in the Gospels, is also found in the Apc., 
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based here on OT Hebrew usage. Most significant in determining Semitic 
influence is the phenomenon noted by Beyer, where the customary 
sequence of the conditional clause is reversed, the apodosis followed by 
the protasis. This seems not to have any parallel in secular Greek, and can 
only be explained on the basis of such a reversal well-known in the Semitic 
languages. The three occurrences of this in the Apc., would seem to suggest 
Semitic influence. 

The Semitic mode of introducing a temporal clause with Waw immedia- 
tely followed by the temporal conjunction is found several times in the 
Apc. Its un-Greek nature is emphasised by the fact that in some places 
copyists excised the kai from their texts. 

Final clauses in Hebrew are expressed by the imperfect tense of the 
verb, and this usage has influenced passages in the Apc. which employ the 
Greek future indicative instead of the customary subjunctive. Where this 
has occurred, Semitic influence is reponsible. Likewise, the joining of a 
final clause to its main clause by simple Waw has influenced the Greek of 
the Apc. in several passages. Such usage is foreign to the Greek language, 
and can be justified only by appealing to direct Semitic influence for each 
occurrence. 

Finally, the Hebrew consecutive clause, expressed by Waw plus jussive 
verb, is seen as the explanation for the unusual syntax of Apc. 21:3. 
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CONCLUSION 


The most significant observation that can be made regarding the Greek 
text of the Apc. is that there appears to be no manuscript or family of 
manuscripts which preserves a relatively higher number of more Semitised 
readings affecting verbs and clauses than any other manuscript. Research 
has failed here, as it has with previous studies, to turn up anything equiva- 
lent to the Western text of the Gospels and Acts with its greater number 
of Semitisms. Another fact, noted by previous researchers, has been ob- 
served again here as well, that the relative antiquity of the individual wit- 
nesses to the text of the Apc. has little to do with the number of Semitisms 
preserved by them. Of the Semitic constructions discussed in this study, 
which are preserved in fewer than five extant witnesses, the third-century 
p’” gives the more Semitised form in five places, but in four places the 
Semitism has been smoothed over. This hardly differs from a fifteenth- 
century minuscule, 2067, which alone, or with just a few others, has pre- 
served in three places the more Semitised reading. From this it is evident 
that the reconstruction of the primitive text of the Apc. must proceed 
from a broad textual basis, not overlooking the testimony of any witness. 
It is interesting to note that codex Sinaiticus, while considered to be 
inferior to the other uncials in the text of the Apc., has preserved more of 
the Semitised readings cited in this study (a total of six) than has Alexan- 
drinus, which is judged to be the best complete witness to the Apc. (it 
preserved only four Semitic readings in places where fewer than five wit- 
nesses support the variant, as compared to six for Sinaiticus). Thus while 
no single manuscript of the Apc. can be considered as superior in respect 
to its more Semitised nature, neither can any witness be a priori rejected on 
grounds of its age. 

Regarding Hebrew meanings expressed by Greek verbs, a conjecture 
was made that passive occurrences of Sdavudsetv in the Apc. should be 
translated to express the sense ‘be devastated’, ‘desolated’. Also the use of 
StSovat for ‘set’, and causative ‘require’ is due to Hebrew usage, as is 
KAnpovopetvy when it expresses the taking of possession by force, a mean- 
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ing foreign to Greek. The use of dSuetv for ‘harm’, and, in Apc. 6:6, 
‘fraudulently withold’, plus 7oysaiverv , ‘to shepherd away’, ‘push aside’, 
give further illustration to the importance of considering that in Semitised 
Greek the secondary meanings of Hebrew and Aramaic verbs may be 
imposed on Greek counterparts, even if in normal usage the Greek verbs 
did not express that secondary meaning. 

The primary contribution of this study has been an increased under- 
standing of the specific nature of Semitic influence in the important areas 
of verbal syntax and clauses in the Apc. The results may be applied to 
any Jewish Greek document. The findings may be summarised as follows. 

Third-person impersonal plural: while recent scholarship has shown 
this construction to be more widespread in Hellenistic Greek than pre- 
viously assumed, still it cannot account for the greatly expanded use of it 
in Greek documents under direct Aramaic influence. The use of this con- 
struction to avoid naming God when found in the Apc. is based on Aramaic 
usage. Concerning another problematic usage of the voice in the Apc., we 
argued that the two occurrences of intransitive evayyedifeodat express 
a causative sense, based on the Hebrew piel and hiphil stem verbs. The 
Semitic custom of employing an auxiliary verb has probably left its mark 
on the Apc. in those places where such constructions as ‘go and pour out’, 
‘take and pour out’, occur. Regarding the long-standing puzzle of passive 
of davudsev in the Apc. we have cited new evidence showing it not to be 
merely a deponent preferring the aorist passive ending, but rather to 
reflect a Hebrew meaning. Finally, the passive uynod vat was included as 
a member of that group of ‘theological passives’ used to avoid naming 
God, due to the influence of Hebrew niphal. 

The use of the mood in the Apc. is subject to the following forms of 
Semitic influence: the deliberative question is cast in the present indicative 
instead of the customary subjunctive mood due to the influence of the 
Hebrew participle, which is used often for deliberative questions in the OT. 
Concerning the substitution of future indicative for aorist subjunctive, we 
noted how in the Apc. and elsewhere this can be explained as due to the 
tendency to translate Hebrew imperfect by Greek future indicative. Like- 
wise the Greek future indicative with hortatory sense is due to a Hebrew 
cohortative. 

Another important section of this study was that on the tenses of the 
finite verb, which developed more clearly than and differently from any 
previous study the formal translation equivalents employed in biblical and 
Jewish translation Greek. For the sake of clarity the relation between 
Greek and Semitic tenses has been presented in table form above (p. 53). 
At its most elementary level, the Greek present indicative represented a 
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Semitic participle, while Greek aorist was used to render Semitic perfect 
tense verbs. The Greek future was reserved for the Semitic imperfect, 
while the perfect can represent Hebrew derived conjugations. Such trans- 
lation equivalents were of course not always adhered to, and exceptions 
can be found for any category cited here. On the other hand, the very 
simplicity of this pattern, when seen in light of the many illustrations cited 
in the relevant section above, argues for its general validity. One cannot 
escape the impression that the biblical Hebrew (and Aramaic) tense system, 
profoundly different from Greek, is to be seen nearly everywhere in the 
language of the Apc. The conventional Greek time sense of past-present- 
future is equally foreign to verb tenses in the Apc. and in OT; both must 
be interpreted to allow for the Hebrew/ Aramaic feel for tense. In deter- 
mining the time at which the action took place one must deal with bibli- 
cal Greek tenses in the same manner as Hebrew or Aramaic verbs -~ rely on 
the context of the verb in question. The related problem of sudden shifts 
of tense in the Apc., which has puzzled generations of scholars, is likewise 
solved by appealing to the shift in tense made in biblical Hebrew/ Aramaic. 

Another Hebraic construction, the Waw-consecutive, has left its mark 
on the Apc. most clearly where it is used (represented in translation by 
Kat) to introduce the apodosis of a conditional clause, thus creating a 
syntactical oddity unknown in secular Greek. 

Regarding Semitic influence on the infinitive, we noted that long ago 
Charles laid the foundation for explaining the Semitic nature of rov plus 
infinitive in certain passages in the Apc. as expressing necessity. Here for 
the first time evidence was cited demonstrating that the construction was 
even better known in Aramaic and Syriac than in biblical Hebrew. By 
availing ourselves of Hoskier’s apparatus we have discovered occurrences 
of this construction in the Apc. which have escaped the notice of previous 
scholars. In the case of infinitives which are resolved into finite verbs, 
based upon a well-documented Hebrew practice, further examples in the 
Apc. have been added to those listed by Charles. Regarding the so-called 
‘nominal’ use of the infinitive, ascribed by Lancellotti to Hebrew influence, 
it was noted in this section that the construction is found in Greek as well, 
although there is admittedly a Hebrew construction in the OT which is 
identical. 

In the section on participles, it was shown that the resolution of a par- 
ticiple into a finite verb, on Hebraic lines, is well-attested in the Apc. New 
occurrences were added to those cited by previous scholars. The Seer’s 
use of the perfect passive participle was seen to reflect Hebrew qal passive, 
or derived conjugations. On the widely-debated issue of whether parti- 
ciples used as relative clauses fall under some variety of Semitic influence, 
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it is decided best to avoid the one-sided argument of exclusive influence 
of Hebrew, maintained by Lancellotti, and recognise that Hellenistic Greek 
made wide use of the same construction. In contrast to Greek participles, 
which usually denote time past, present, or future in relation to their main 
verb, Hebrew participles of themselves express no difference of time. This 
has been found to influence the tense of the participle in the Apc. Such 
usage appears most clearly in the circumstantial use of the participle. We 
noted also that when the tense of the participle did not coincide in proper 
chronological sequence with that of the main verb, along the lines of 
Greek syntax, it was due to this timeless nature of the Semitic participle. 
The very Hebraic and ungrammatical circumstantial accusative participle 
was seen to reflect in a literal way one particular feature of OT Hebrew 
syntax. Finally, the OT Hebrew infinitive absolute left its mark on the 
Apc. and elsewhere in biblical Greek, demonstrating that the influence ori- 
ginated in biblical Hebrew, not in a later variety. 

Another aspect of Semitic influence on Greek presented here for the 
first time is that of Semitic noun and verbal clauses. It was seen that noun 
clauses which can be traced in the Apc. can be sorted into the same cate- 
gories as their Semitic counterparts, depending on their mode of construc- 
tion, and their meaning is the same - that of a fixed state. Verbal clauses, 
expressing action in contrast to a fixed state, are basic to both Greek and 
Semitic languages, thus no case can be made for Semitic influence upon 
them, except possibly regarding their word order, when it varies from 
usual Greek. While the evidence cited here sheds important new light on 
biblical Greek syntax, and aids in better exegesis by underlining the dis- 
tinction between a fixed state and an action, it is not of such a specific 
nature that it would serve to indicate direct translation from Semitic 
sources. 

The final chapter, dealing with Semitic-type subordinate clauses, showed 
that the use of the attributive participle to express a relative clause is in 
line with Greek syntax, but the high frequency of occurrences in biblical 
Greek is difficult to account for, except as due to Semitic influence. The 
use of the possessive pronoun in a relative clause is peculiar to the Semitic 
languages, however, and is to be found influencing the phrase dvoua avra@ 
in the Apc. Introduction of the relative clause by the use of an article, 
especially in the genitive case, can be traced directly to Hebrew usage. 
This has influenced the Apc. in several places. The translation of the Apc. 
is affected by the recognition that the attributive participle used to intro- 
duce a relative clause can, in Hebrew fashion, be resolved into a finite verb 
yet still express the sense of the participle. R.B.Y. Scott’s ‘comparative 
relative clause’, found twice in the Apc., is due to Hebrew influence also. 
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The occurrence in the Apc. of two distinctly Semitic circumstantial clauses 
is also difficult to explain apart from the hypothesis of direct Semitic 
influence. The conditional clause expressed by two imperatives linked by 
xai is found in the Apc., based on OT Hebrew usage. Most significant in 
determining Semitic influence is the phenomenon noted by Beyer where 
the customary sequence of the conditional clause is reversed, the apodosis 
followed by the protasis. This seems to have no parallel in secular Greek, 
and can only be explained on the basis of such a reversal well-known in 
biblical Hebrew and Aramaic. The Semitic mode of introducing a temporal 
clause with Waw immediately followed by the temporal conjunction is 
found several times in the Apc. Its un-Greek nature is emphasised by the 
fact that in some places copyists excised the xai from their texts. Final 
clauses in Hebrew are expressed by the imperfect tense of the verb, and 
this usage has influenced passages in the Apc. where the Greek future 
indicative occurs instead of the customary subjunctive. Likewise, the 
joining of a final clause to its main clause by simple Waw has influenced the 
Greek of the Apc. in several passages. Such usage is foreign to the Greek 
language, and can be justified only by appealing to Semitic influence for 
each occurrence. Finally, the Hebrew consecutive clause, expressed by 
Waw plus jussive verb, explains the unusual syntax of Apc. 21:3. 

Of special interest to translators and exegetes are passages in the Apc. 
in which, on the basis of findings in this study, the translation should be 
altered. A few are listed here: Apc. 1:1 ‘which he made known’ (p. 91); 
11:10-13 extensive series of aorists (p. 40); 17:7 ‘Why are you appalled?’ 
(p.12); 17:8 ‘devastated’; cf. 13:3 (p. 13); 18:3 ‘cause to drink’ - derived 
Semitic tense (p. 44); 20:12 ‘books which were opened’ (cf. p. 91); 21:7 
‘gain possession of (p. 14). 

More important are the large number of new exegetical possibilities 
which emerge if the fundamental thesis of this study gains acceptance. It 
could lead to a new era in the exegesis of the Apc., with more attention 
being given to the contributions of OT Hebrew/ Aramaic syntax, and fuller 
awareness of the Seer’s indebtedness to the OT not only for symbols and 
metaphors but for his very language. What more appropriate style of 
language could there have been for communicating his conviction that the 
new age of the Spirit had dawned, and the gift of prophecy had returned? 

It is too much to expect that on the basis of the new evidence presen- 
ted in this study the vexing question of the original language of the Apc. 
could be finally and convincingly answered, but it would be disappointing 
if this research did not provide evidence toward the eventual solution of 
the problem. Briefly, there have been four replies to the question of origi- 
nal language: (a) the Apc. was originally written in post-biblical Hebrew 
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and subsequently translated into Greek; (b) the Apc. was originally written 
in post-biblical Aramaic and subsequently translated into Greek; (c) the 
Apc. is in part a translation from Hebrew and/or Aramaic documents, with 
linking sections composed in Greek; (d) the Apc. is composed de novo in 
Greek, uninfluenced by direct translation from sources; its peculiar gram- 
mar and syntax is to be explained solely on grounds of the author’s unusual 
style. The evidence here presented has, I believe, testified against (a) and 
(b), but in favour of very close links to biblical Hebrew/ Aramaic, since 

the syntactical oddities examined were in some cases seen to be the same 
as those in the LXX, reflecting features exclusive to biblical Hebrew, such 
as the Waw-consecutive, and the infinitive absolute. 

The related question of which Semitic language, Hebrew or Aramaic, 
underlies the relevant portions of the Apc. must also be reconsidered in 
the light of this study. R.B.Y. Scott, who maintained that the Apc. was 
wholly a translation from Hebrew, based his arguments partly on the 
obvious fact that the Apc. is very closely bound up with the Hebrew OT as 
far as citations and allusions are concerned. He and others adopting this 
view have been unable to account for a few syntactical constructions 
which are far more at home in Aramaic than in OT Hebrew, however.! 
Most noteworthy is the use of the participle in the sense of a finite verb, 
which is usual practice in Aramaic, but which occurs only occasionally 
in the Hebrew of the OT. Similarly, the use of the third-person impersonal 
plural verb is strongly Aramaic, rare in biblical Hebrew. Also, the use in 
biblical Greek of the genitive articular infinitive influenced by the use of 
Jé plus the infinitive is much more widespread in Aramaic than in Hebrew. 
On the other hand, it is wise to avoid the opposite extreme of C.C. 
Torrey,” who insisted that al/ evidence pointed to an Aramaic source for 
the whole of the Apc. Most of the syntactical peculiarities cited in this 
study could in fact be ascribed to both Hebrew and Aramaic. Until we 
have evidence to the contrary, it is probably safest to assume that due to 
its strong links with the language of the OT prophets, the primary source 
of Semitic influence on the Apc. is biblical Hebrew, and biblical Aramaic. 

Coming to a decision on (c) is not as simple as some would wish, due 
to two facts; first, the Semitisms affecting the verb and the clause are seen 
to be widely scattered throughout the Apc., thus preventing the formation 
of a hypothesis that Semitic sources lie behind only certain portions of our 
present text. But, secondly, there are portions of the Apc. which are nearly 
free from Semitisms - i.e. the epistles to the Seven Churches, and at the 
same time portions which contain a concentration of these constructions, 
such as chapters 11 and 12. This has been noted previously, especially by 
Bousset and Charles, and it effectively prevents the cursory decision that 
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a Semitic source underlies the entire Greek text of the Apc. It is perhaps 
best to suspend judgment on the matter until the complete evidence of the 
Semitic influence on grammar and syntax of the Apc. has been presented. 
One recalls Turner’s statement about the Greek of the ‘Testament of 
Abraham’ :? ‘biblical Greek . . . is usually so drenched in Semitic idioms 
and forms of syntax that it is extremely difficult to decide whether a book 
has been translated from Hebrew into Greek or whether it was originally 
composed in that language’. For the ‘Testament of Abraham’ Turner 
believes that Hebraic influence is so strong that the book was either a 
direct translation, or it was composed in a form of Greek already influenced 
by Hebrew idiom and syntax. ‘We may’, he concludes, ‘call this “Jewish 
Greek’’.’ The Apc. can accurately be described in identical terms, and with 
no hesitancy be categorised as ‘Jewish Greek’, to the fullest extent of that 
term, in spite of recent protest.* Thus one might venture to suggest that, 
at least in the Apc., the Greek language was little more than a membrane, 
stretched tightly over a Semitic framework, showing many essential con- 
tours from beneath. Perhaps the necessity of expressing sacred themes in 
a gentile tongue was rendered less distasteful so long as it preserved the 
tenses and other essential syntactical features of the sacred language? 


Appendix I: "Exwv 


Charles, followed by Ozanne, attributes €ywy, which is seemingly employed 
as a finite verb in Apc. 1:16, to Semitic influence,! since it follows the 
pattern of participle equivalent to finite verb. But Beyer points out that 
éxetv has no verbal equivalent in Hebrew or Aramaic.” In illustrating this 
he cites statistics which show that the active participle of éyeuv (except in 
expressions such as év yaorpt €xetv, KaKGS exetv, etc.) appears 115 times 
in the LXX, 60 of which are in 1-4 Maccabees.® He concludes from this 
fact that NT occurrences of the related substantival participle 6 éywy 
reflect a Greek, not Semitic, mode of expression. While it is true that éywv 
is used in Greek with the sense ‘to have’, the manner in which it is found 
(with or without article) in some NT passages seems to reflect a Semitic 
construction which can be demonstrated. 

In the description of the four beasts given in Dan. 7, the Aramaic /é- 
expresses the dative of possession: Dan. 7:4 wégappin di- n&Sar lah, ‘and 
the wings of an eagle to it’, cf. verse 6 wélah gappin ’arba‘, ‘and to it four 
wings’; note also its use in verses 7, 20. Now compare the ‘description of 
the four living beings about the heavenly throne in Apc. 4:7f where the 
identical style of language is found: Kai 70 TpiTov S@ov é eEXwY TO mpoownor 
6 davdpunov, ‘and the third being with the face of a man’ (verse 8), Kat 
Ta Téooapa Swa . . . EXwv ava ATEpVYAS é&, ‘and the four beings, each 
with six wings’, Kat ‘avanavow ovK ExovTes (2053: exovTa 2023** 2321) 
nNuepas Kat vbKTOS, ‘and no rest to them day nor night’. The Seer uses the 
participle of éyeétv in this sense in the description of the New Jerusalem, 
Ape. 21:11, 12, 14 (kat &erkev wow. . . Tepovoadn kataBaivovoar ék Tov 
otpavoi) éxovoav Tv S6Eav Tov Seo" . . . Exovea Teixos wéya.. . Exovoa 
mudA@as Swédexa (‘and he showed me .. . Jerusalem descending from 
heaven’) ‘with the glory of God... with a great wall... with twelve 
gates... and the wall of the city with twelve foundations’. 

Obviously éxwy is no literal equivalent of Aramaic lah expressing pos- 
session, nor of the Syriac ‘iyt leh, which renders €ywy every time it occurs 
in the Apc. The significance is to be found, however, in the fact that all 
the €xwy clauses cited are the equivalents of Semitic noun clauses which in 
Aramaic/Syriac would be expressed by /ah/’iyt leh and in Hebrew Jd, of 
possession.® The importance of the distinction between noun and verbal 
clauses in Semitic languages is universally recognised. The former always 
refer to a fixed state, the latter to an act. This basic difference of syntax 
plays an important role in OT exegesis,° and realisation that a similar 
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mould was transferred by Jewish and Jewish Christian authors to biblical 
Greek opens the field for possible new insights into translation and exe- 
gesis of portions of the NT as well. The syntactical distinction in this case 
derives from the fact that in Hebrew and Aramaic the noun clause is often 
used in descriptions such as those just cited.” 

It remains now to explain why the Seer would favour the participial 
form €xwv to express possession in a (Greek translation) noun clause.® 
This is probably due to the fact that Semitic noun clauses contain only 
nouns or their equivalents, i.e. pronouns, adjectives, or participles.? A 
verbal clause, on the other hand, has as its predicate a finite verb. Fhe 
Seer, in employing this descriptive quality of the Semitic noun clause, 
would choose the participle €ywv; the finite yw in such a context would 
signal a verbal clause instead of a descriptive noun clause, thus altering the 
sense. The growing tendency in Aramaic to employ participles as finite 
verbs!° would of course blur somewhat the distinction between the two 
types of clauses in places where participles were used,!! but this does not 
affect the construction under consideration because Aramaic possessive 
lah and Syriac ’iyt leh are of course not participial, and are firmly rooted 
in noun clause usage. 


Appendix II: The resumptive pronoun 


We now make an excursus to study another Semitic characteristic of rela- 
tive clauses, the resumptive pronoun, and to survey the recent work of 
W.F. Bakker of the University of Amsterdam, who has made a significant 
contribution to our understanding of the resumptive pronoun in Greek 
relative clauses.’ His study includes a rich selection of occurrences, arranged 
chronologically from Homer through the classical period, to Hellenistic 
Greek. Although tacitly confessing a lack of knowledge of Semitic lang- 
uages,” the author does not hesitate to deal with Greek of the LXX 
(including the apocrypha) and the NT, and to contend with the closely- 
debated issue of Semitic influence on the frequently-occurring resumptive 
pronouns there.? 

His primary contribution, stated in briefest form, is the distinction 
made for the first time between non-essential versus essential relative 
clauses. A non-essential (non-restrictive) relative clause is one which ‘is not 
essential to the meaning of the sentence, but merely adds an idea. Such a 
clause does not determine the antecedent, but is almost independent.” 
Into this category fall the resumptive pronouns in both ancient and Koine 
Greek, but it excludes most (not all) from biblical Greek. Thus the author 
can conclude that in ancient Greek the term pronomen abundans is a mis- 
nomer,> because where the pronoun is employed it is not redundant, but 
serves a definite purpose. The situation in Koine Greek differs, since in at 
least some cases the pronomen abundans serves to reinforce the relative 
pronoun, which had been reduced to a mere connective. 

The function of the widely-employed resumptive pronoun in Semitic 
languages, according to Bakker, is altogether different. While truly Greek 
relative clauses which include a resumptive pronoun are non-essential, in 
Hebrew/Aramaic the relative pronouns dé/ a¥er® have an inherent obscurity 
which is cleared up by addition of a personal or demonstrative pronoun. 
They become necessary to the full understanding of the sentence so are 
termed essential, in contrast to the non-essential Greek counterparts. 

By applying this distinction to the resumptive pronouns in the LXX, 
the apocrypha, the NT and NT apocrypha, Bakker seeks to determine 
whether the resumptive pronoun in biblical Greek is due to Semitic in- 
fluence. He finds eighteen occurrences of the resumptive pronoun in the 
NT (based on Nestle’s text),’ eight of which follow the Greek pattern (i.e. 
are non-essential). This number in a text the size of the NT corresponds 
favourably to the frequency of the construction in Koine Greek. Along 
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with these are two examples termed ‘uncertain’; then are listed eight cases 
where Greek would never have used a pronomen abundans, one in Mark 
(7:25), seven in the Apc. (3:8; 7:2, 9; 12:6; 13:8, 12; 17:9).8 

Examination of Hoskier’s critical apparatus of the Apc. shows the 
textual evidence to be surprisingly stable and consistent in transmitting the 
resumptive pronoun. The only possible instance not appearing in Nestle’s 
text of the Apc. for which manuscript evidence exists is 2:18, ra5e Aéyet 
6 vids Tov Veod 6 Exwv Tov dpdarpyovs abrov (N C 025, 046) aos prAdya 
mupos, ‘Thus says the Son of God, who has eyes like flames of fire’ (liter- 
ally ‘who has his eyes’).? 

I accept the method so clearly developed and fully set out in Bakker’s 
monograph, with but two criticisms. First, the crucial decision of whether 
or not the relative clause in question is essential allows for a measure of 
subjective opinion, and so cannot be relied upon as an absolute guide as 
to whether or not any given resumptive pronoun is essential. It would be 
safer to ask, after applying this rule, whether there is evidence for Semitic 
influence on the passage in question, before declaring that the resumptive 
pronoun is or is not Semitic. The author himself recognises this problem 
when he discusses the occurrences in the NT.!° The second criticism con- 
cerns the accuracy of the statement made that the Hebrew ‘aSer used to 
introduce relative clauses is merely nota relationis." There is a ground for 
arguing to the contrary, that it is not simply a loose connecting particle 
but is essentially a demonstrative pronoun, often belonging to the main 
clause.!? This has support from the fact that the Hebrew demonstrative 
pronouns zeh and zit are sometimes used as relative pronouns. 

Under this heading a conjecture will be put forward which, if accepted, 
would resolve a puzzling, if not particularly troublesome, verse. Apc. 1:1 
is traditionally rendered ‘The revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave 
him, to show to his servants what must take place’ (RSV). The versions, 
ancient and modern, do not stray from this, and indeed it is the only way 
to understand the present text. The relative clause ‘which God gave him’ 
is the heart of the puzzle, though. How could the Seer write of God giving 
a disclosure of Jesus Christ to Jesus Christ? Textual evidence hints at a bit 
of primitive uncertainty at this point as well: instead of fv €5wxev avTw, 
046 preserves the reading ad77, while 181 reads avvov. It could be con- 
jectured that avrn represents a corrupt form of an original resumptive pro- 
noun Gorn; i.e. Hv ESaxKev adTHv 6 Seds, ‘which God gave it’. The verse 
would then be translated ‘The revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave 
to show his servants what must take place’. The traditional avrw would be 
a primitive corruption or alteration entering the text prior to the time 
when the ancient versions were translated. 
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Cf. the discussion under KAnpovopiéw above. 

Original Language, p. 20; cf. Torrey, The Apocalypse of John, 
p. 107. 

Moulton-Turner, Grammar, IV, 153f. 

Cf. BDB, s.v. ms’ niphal 2. 

Moulton-Turner, Grammar, IV, 157. 

Cf. Black, Aramaic Approach, pp. 138f. 


3 Semitic influence on verbal syntax 


1 


2 


Pp. 126f. Occurrences in the Gospels are cited. Cf. Beyer, Semi- 
tische Syntax im Neuen Testament, 1, 226ff. 

Charles I, 362; Dan. 4:13, 22, 23, 29; 5:20, 21; 7:12, 26. Ezra 
6:5. Torrey, The Apocalypse of John, p. 42 cites this as evidence 
of an Aramaic origin of the Apc. 

BI-D, 130 (2); cf. Moulton-Howard, Grammar, Il, 447, for a simi- 
lar statement. 

Moulton-Turner, Grammar, Ill, 292f. Cf. Moulton-Turner, Gram- 
mar, IV, 12, 32, 150. 

See his book, Fachprosa, Vermeintliche Volkssprache und Neues 
Testament, Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis Studia Graeca Upsalien- 
sia 5 (Uppsala, 1967). For a recent reaction to Rydbeck’s posi- 
tion see Moulton-Turner, Grammar, IV, 159. 

Rydbeck, Fachprosa, p. 27, note 1. 

Ibid., p. 28. 

Ibid., pp. 29f. 

Ibid., p. 34. 

Ibid., p. 35. 

Ibid., p. 36. 

Ibid., p. 37. 

Ibid., pp. 39-42. 

Cf. Kautzsch, Grammatik des biblisch-Aramaischen (Leipzig, 
1884), §96. 

GK, §144 d-g. 

Gen. 34:27; Job 7:3, 4:19, 6:2, 18:18, 19:26, 34:20; Ps. 43:11; 
Prov. 2:22, 9:11. 

I, 269. 

English translation (Edinburgh, 1902), pp. 224-6. More recent 
discussion is found in J. Jeremias, New Testament Theology (ET 
London, 1971) I, 9-14. 

Conybeare and Stock, Selections, §84; cf. BI-D, §309 (1). 
Philologische Wochenschrift 49 (1929), 468. 
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In J. Ziegler, Beitrage zur Ieremias-Septuaginta. Nachrichten der 
Akad. d. Wiss. in Géttingen 2 (phil.-hist. Klasse, Jahrg. 1958). 
Cf. BI-D, §309 (1) for further examples. 

Toronto, 1928, p. 10. 

ZAW 85(1973), 197-219. 

Ibid., p. 200. 

Ibid. 

Original Language, p. 10; also Moulton-Turner, Grammar, IV, 
157f, but cf. LS-J, s.v. motéw A.II.1b. 

Mussies, Morphology, p. 321, notes that tva plus subjunctive/fut. 
indic. could reflect the Semitic causative sense as could the infin. 
when following zrotetv. 

Mussies, loc cit., argues that the seemingly synonymous construc- 
tion of 5i5wut plus infinitive, etc., really means ‘permit’, ‘allow’, 
rather than ‘cause’, thus not expressing a true causative sense 
(here also he should place 13:17 Svvnrat &yopdoat 1} mwrAhoa, 
which means ‘no one able (permitted) to buy or to sell’). 

Cf. also Moulton-Turner, Grammar, IV, 155. 

Bousset, Die Offenbarung Johannis, 6th edn (Gottingen, 1906), 
p. 162; Allo, Saint Jean. L’Apocalypse, 4th edn (Paris, 1933), p. 
206; Charles I, 350f. 

H.StJ. Thackeray, A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek 
(Cambridge, 1909), I, 238f. Kithner-Blass, Ausfiihrliche Gram- 
matik der griechischen Sprache, 1 (Hanover, 1890), §324 con- 
tains a list of some fifty-five verbs which had already in classical 
Greek expressed deponents with aorist passive forms; cf. BI-D, 
§78. Against Blass (followed by W. Bauer, Worterbuch, s.y. 
Savuatw 2), who urges that Savpaferv was among that class of 
deponents preferring aorist passive forms, textual evidence indi- 
cates that the active €8avyaoa was preferred by later copyists. 

A Grammar, p. 240, note 1. 

The underlying Hebrew root, ymr or ’mr (probably the latter, cf. 
BDB, s.v. ‘mr, p. 56 b) means ‘act proudly’. 

Cf. above, ‘Greek verbs with Hebrew meanings’, pp. 12f. 

Cf. BDB, s.v. Samem. 

Cf. BI-D, §313; Moulton-Turner, Grammar, III, 58. 

II, 52. 

M. Zerwick, Biblical Greek (Rome, 1963), §236. 

J. Jeremias, New Testament Theology, I, 11-14. 

Cf. Moulton-Turner, Grammar, III, 58. 

Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, II, 318; BlI-D, 8366; Mandi- 
laras, The Verb, §§397-9. 

Jannaris, An Historical Greek Grammar (London, 1897), p. 466. 
BI-D, §366 cite Euripides, Jon 758 eimwyev 7) ovycoper; 7} Ti 
Spaoopev; Cf. Moulton-Turner, Grammar, III, 98. 

Deliberative subjunctives in the NT include among others Matt. 
6:31, 16:26; Mark 12:14; Luke 14:34, 16:11f. Deliberative 
futures include Mark 6:37; Luke 11:5, 22:49; John 6:68; Romans 
3:5. 
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Selections, §73. 

This use of the deliberative present indicative was designated by 
Millar Burrows as ‘one of the characteristic idioms of the LXX’, 
in ‘The Original Language of the Gospel of John’, JBL 49 (1930), 
105. Of course the true Greek form of the deliberative appears 
often in the LXX as well; subjunctives in 2 Km. 23:3, 4 Km. 
6:15;Isa. 1:5. The future indic. in Gen. 27:37; Ps. 12:2, 3; 61:4. 
GK, §116 p. 

Charles I, 175 notes the occurrence of Gwe¢ mére plus deliberative 
in Matt. 17:17, || Mk. 9:19 (future indicative), John 10:24 (present 
indicative), plus a number of places in the LXX Psalms. It seems 
that this construction is the Greek translation equivalent of 
Hebrew ‘ad-md and similar terms. 

This mechanical translation of a Hebrew imperfect by a Greek 
future has been noted in other settings by Leslie Allen, The Greek 
Chronicles, supplements to Vetus Testamentum 25 (Leiden, 
1974), I, 42. 

For an example of the deliberative question in the aorist tense, 
cf. Gen. 26:10 Ti rovro émomoas hiv; ‘What is this you have 
done to us?’ from a Hebrew perfect. 

For a more comprehensive presentation of the Greek equivalents 
of Hebrew tenses, cf. ‘Tenses of the finite verb’, below, pp. 29- 
53. 

BI-D, §366. 

Mayser, Gramm., II, 2, 1; 236. 

Conybeare and Stock, Selections, §106; BI-D, §369 (2); Mandi- 
laras, The Verb, 8413; Mussies, Morphology, p. 322. 
Occurrences in the Apc. cited by Mussies are 2:22, 25; 3:9; 4:9f; 
6:4, 11;8:3; 9:4, 5, 20; 13:12; 14:13; 15:4; 18:14. Since manu- 
script evidence can be cited for additional examples, Mussies 
tightly suggests that the number of futures indicative in the Apc. 
was Originally higher, the aorists subjunctive lower. Scribal altera- 
tions account for the changed ratio. 

Conybeare and Stock, Selections, § 106. 

Passages examined are: Gen. 16:2; Ex. 1:11; Deut. 14:28; 22:7 
(cf. verse 17); 3 Km. 2:3, 4; 2 Chr. 18:15; Prov. 6:30; Jer. 10:24; 
29:11; Lam. 1:19. 

Mussies, Morphology, p. 322 explains this phenomenon in similar 
terms. He noted that since the Semitic verb system lacked a 
special subjunctive category, the imperfect tense came to bear, 
during later periods of the Hebrew language (i.e. first century 
A.D.) the value of a Greek subjunctive. Admittedly, this category 
was infrequent in the Hebrew/ Aramaic of first-century Palestine. 
Had Mussies not insisted that the Seer was influenced only by 
late Hebrew, he would have seen the clear influence of earlier 
Hebrew at this point. 

Ibid., pp. 322f. 

Ibid., cf. Lancellotti, Sintassi Ebraica, pp. 69ff; BI-D, §§362, 365. 
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Kat brav Saoovetv .. . NegovvTat.. . Kal MPOOKUPHOOVOLY . . . Kat 
Badovotv. But this passage seems to fit the indicative instead of 
jussive sense, perhaps in a past tense, as suggested in Moulton- 
Turner, Grammar, Il, 86. 

Cf. Luke 2:15 AcéAduptev 67... Kai Haspev, which is the usual 
Greek hortatory construction. 

GK, §48. 

An Idiom Book of New Testament Greek, 2nd edn (Cambridge, 
1959), p. 181. 

For discussion of this distinction, cf. Lancellotti, Sintassi Ebraica, 
chapter 1; Mussies, Morphology, chapter 12; Charles I, cxxiiiff, 
who devotes several paragraphs to the topic under consideration. 
Griechische Grammatik, Il, 273. 

Moulton-Turner, Grammar, IIl, 63f. 

BI-D, §323; cf. E.De W. Burton, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses 
in New Testament Greek, 2nd edn (Edinburgh, 1894), pp. 9f, 
who cites examples in Mark 9:31 mapadiSorat; Matt. 26:18 mot, 
27:63 eyetpopat; Luke 3:9 éxkénrerat. 

Cf. W.W. Goodwin, A Greek Grammar, 1st edn (London, 1879), 
§200, note 3. 

Neutestamentliche Grammatik, 2nd edn (Tubingen, 1925), p. 
152. 

A.N. Jannaris, An Historical Greek Grammar (London, 1897), p. 
434. 

Gramm., Uf, 1, 133f. 

The Verb, §214ff. 

S.R. Driver, A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew, 3rd 
edn (Oxford, 1892), p. 169. For a description of the use of the 
participle in biblical Aramaic cf. A.F. Johns, A Short Grammar of 
Biblical Aramaic (Berrien Springs, 1966), p. 25, and H. Bauer and 
P. Leander, Gramm. des bibl.-Aramdischen (Halle-Saale, 1927), 
pp. 291f, who note that, while the futuristic use of the partic. is 
not so common in biblical Aramaic, it comes to predominate by 
the time of Jewish-Palestinian Aramaic, where it tends to replace 
the futuristic imperfect. W.B. Stevenson, Grammar of Palestinian 
Jewish Aramaic, 2nd edn (Oxford, 1962), pp. 56f, can also be 
consulted for discussion of this use of the participle. 

GK, §116p. 

Strictly speaking, futurum instans is employed only by grammarians 
in describing biblical Hebrew. However, since the corresponding 
Aramaic participle can express identical future sense, we follow 
C.F. Burney, Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel (Oxford, 
1922), pp. 94f in extending the use of the term to include Aramaic 
as well. 

Gramm., 133f. 

Aramaic Origin, pp. 94f. 

Cf. Aramaic Approach, pp. 131f. 

Knowing that the text of the NT often underwent scribal revising 
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and correction, and that this work was not carried out with con- 
sistency, even within the compass of single mss. (on this see Ara- 
maic Approach, pp. 28-34), it is necessary to base a study of 
syntax on as wide a textual base as possible, to allow for the un- 
even revision of mss., and to aid in detecting more primitive 
readings. This comprehensive textual foundation has been pro- 
vided for the Apc. by H.C. Hoskier’s Concerning the Text of the 
Apocalypse (2 vols., London, 1929), which provides a collation of 
all Apc. Greek mss. known at the time, plus the testimony of the 
versions and patristic commentaries. To his apparatus criticus this 
study is indebted for practically all Greek ms. citations. 

Charles I, 71. 

Driver, Hebrew Tenses, p. 168. 

Lancellotti, Sintassi Ebraica, p. 61, notes this corresponds to 
Hebr. qétél preceded by hinné. 

Cf. the expression common in Jeremiah: hinné... ba’tm. 

Charles I, cxlix, prefers to render this present as a future, ascrib- 
ing it however, to influence of Hebrew imperfect rather than 
participle. 

Cf. Simcox, The Revelation of St. John the Divine (Cambridge, 
1893), p. 121, who notes that most of these presents are rendered 
as future in Latin. 

This present is ‘clearly jussive’ according to G. Mussies, Morpho- 
logy, p. 337; but we would prefer to see some precedent, from 
the LXX or other translation Greek, of Semitic jussives rendered 
by Greek presents indicative before accepting his explanation of 
this verb. In a brief examination of the LXX rendering of 18 
Hebrew jussives, 8 were expressed by the Greek future (-€orat 

3 times), 4 by subjunctives, 5 by imperatives, 1 by aorist indica- 
tive. In none was the present indicative employed; thus, we prefer 
to understand Apc. 13:10 as a futuristic present indicative. 
Charles II, 131, compares here Isa. 11:3, where the sense is ob- 
viously future; thus the verbs in Apc. can well be taken as future also. 
Charles II, 210, ‘The future ovary (A vg minusc.) is to be pre- 
ferred to Exovowv. All verbs in this description of the New Jeru- 
salem are futures.’ This might; however, be a case of shifting 
tenses, a characteristic of the Apc. based perhaps on the Hebrew 
tendency to alternate between participle and finite verb. The 
present tense is the more difficult reading. 

Ibid., 1, cxxiii. 

Sintassi Ebraica, pp. 67ff. 

Ibid., p. 68. 

Ibid., p. 67. 

Morphology, pp. 312ff. 

Princeton, New Jersey, 1902. 

Commentarius in Apocalypsin, p. 39. 

While this is a general rule, there are exceptions. Cf. Zech. 3:9 
where present dpUVoo0w renders Hebrew perfect natatf. 
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Moulton-Howard, Grammar, II, 456f; Moulton-Turner, Grammar, 
III, 60f; BI-D, §321; Lancellotti, Sintassi Ebraica, pp. 62~6. For 
LXX examples cf. Thackeray, The Septuagint and Jewish Worship, 
2nd edn (London, 1923), pp. 21f. 

*The Influence of the Text and Language of the Old Testament 
on the Book of Revelation’ (unpublished thesis, Manchester, 
1964), p. 34. 

Moulton-Turner, Grammar, III, 60. 

Aramaic Approach, p. 130. 

Cf. Driver, Hebrew Tenses, p. 166. 

Cf. K. Beyer, Semitische Syntax, pp. 86ff. 

Concerning the presence of the gnomic aorist in the NT BI-D, 

§ 333 note that it appears infrequently, nearly always in compari- 
sons. The same is true for classical Greek. 

Hebrew Tenses, p. 18, note 2; p. 63. Cf. M. Black, “The Christo- 
logical Use of the OT in the NT’, NTS 18 (1972), 10, note 4, for 
a NT occurrence. 

The translation/revision by Theod. proves most suitable for this 
study for two reasons; first, since the LXX of Daniel is periphras- 
tic in nature, and marked by the presence of textual expansions 
in some cases, it proves difficult to determine the Hebrew/ Aramaic 
original behind it. Dan. 5:14a, for example, is missing in the LXX, 
though it appears in both the MT and Theod. Second, in the more 
literal version of Theod. there appears to be a text with less 
literary smoothing than the single tenth/eleventh-century A.D. 
ms. (codex Chisianus) which preserves the LXX text. A brief 
comparison of the two versions reveals that, where Theod. tacks 
phrases together in Semitised paratactic style, the LXX employs 
the smoother Greek hypotaxis. The fact that Theod. is dated 
second century A.D., thus making it much too late to have 
influenced the author of the Apc., does not reduce its value as 
biblical Greek. Evidence is strong for the existence of a ‘proto- 
Theod.’ text during the first century A.D., since characteristically 
Theod. readings from Dan. appear in works composed before this 
time. This makes it appear that Theod. revised a version which 
long pre-dated him. Cf. R.K. Harrison, Introduction to the Old 
Testament (Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1969), p. 1134; for the most 
recent discussion, with references, cf. E. Wiirthwein, Der Text des 
alten Testaments, 4th edn (Stuttgart, 1974), pp. 56f. 

BI-D, $333 (2). 

Biblical Greek, 4th edn (Rome, 1963), §259 (incorrectly cited as 
§59 by R. Funk in BI-D). 

An Idiom Book of NT Greek, pp. 12f. 

Aramaic Approach, pp. 129f. 

Mussies, Morphology, pp. 337ff denies that the use of the aorist 
in the Apc. has anything peculiar about it, although he feels that 
it serves a number of times for the futurum exactum, as could 

the Hebrew/ Aramaic qatal. He makes no mention, however, of 
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the Greek aorist indicative with a patently present sense which 
we have clearly illustrated. 

Cf. Driver, Hebrew Tenses, pp. 13-26. 

L’Apocalypse, p. 2. 

Lancellotti, Sintassi Ebraica, p. 49, notes these aorists are used in 
the sense of Hebrew perfect. 

Charles I, 265, explains this aorist as a Hebraism for wénislam. Cf. 
Moulton-Turner, Grammar, IV, 152. 

Mussies, Morphology, p. 338, considers this as aorist of proleptic 
past, based on the parallel passage in Isa. 21:9 (LXX ménTwxev). 
But the translation of this phrase by the present tense is accept- 
able - in any case, the Hebrew stative perfect naplah napiah has 
influenced the choice of the Greek aorist; cf. Charles II, 14. 
Allo, L’Apocalypse, p. 306, suggests 19:20 éBAr)9noav should be 
future in meaning. 

Charles II, 119f, found in Hebrew texts an idiom corresponding 
to this construction. See 2 Ki. 9:7 where perfect wéniqgqamtt is 
employed. 

Again, Charles II, 125 calls attention to the similar use of ma@lak 
in Ps. 97:1, where again we note that the Hebrew perfect is trans- 
lated by aorist in the LXX. 

For a discussion of Greek perfect participles for Semitic parti- 
ciples of the derived conjugations, cf. section on Participles, pp. 
71-3. Black, Aramaic Approach, pp. 129f, drew attention to 
anomalous occurrences of the perfect in the Gospels. 

Grammar, I, 142. 

BI-D, §343 is thus aptly titled ‘Perfect for the aorist’. 

E. de W. Burton, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New Testa- 
ment Greek, p. 44. 

§342 (4). 

Aramaic Approach, p. 129f. 

BDB, s.v. kan hiphil, 2, a. 

Studien, II, ‘Die alten Stamme’, p. 207. 

Cf. BI-D, §343. 

Cf. Bauer, Wérterbuch, s.v. torn II, 2. 

I, 212. I wonder, though, about his assertion that ‘This aoristic 
use of the perfect is not found in the Fourth Gospel’. For 
examples cf. Moulton-Turner, Grammar, III, 70. 

Cf. Charles I, cxxiv; Moulton-Turner, Grammar, III, 86; Zerwick, 
Biblical Greek, §281; Lancellotti, Sintassi Ebraica, pp. 65f; 
Mussies, Morphology, pp. 341 ff. 

As early as 1825 G.B. Winer argued against those who held that 
the future tense verbs in Apc. 4:9-10 referred to past time (A 
Treatise on the Grammar of New Testament Greek, trans. W.F. 
Moulton, 3rd edn (Edinburgh, 1882), p. 350. 

Commentarius in Apocalypsin, pp. 38f. 

The Revelation of St. John, p. 76. 

Moulton-Turner, Grammar, III, 86; cf. his Grammatical Insights 
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Into the New Testament (Edinburgh, 1965), pp. 158ff, and 
Moulton-Turner, Grammar, IV, 152. 

In this passage the Hebrew perfect plus Waw-consecutive wenasa 
with past meaning is curiously rendered several times in the LXX 
by future €£apovotv. While at first this would seem to be con- 
trary to the equation of Greek future = Semitic imperfect, yet 
we note that the Hebrew perfect plus Waw-consecutive, since it 
takes on the sense of whatever verb precedes it in a given context, 
can have the same meaning as imperfect. 

Morphology, p. 335. 

Offenbarung, p. 142. 

But we prefer the explanation and translation given above, pp. 
24f of this chapter, passive of Savpaserv. 

Charles’ term, ‘thinking in Hebrew while writing in Greek’, seems 
inadequate to account for the more peculiar usage noted in this 
section. 

Lancellotti, Sintassi Ebraica, pp. 39-43. 

The shift from aorist to present and even from present to future 
is not unknown in the NT, but a direct leap from aorist to future 
(or vice versa) is, so far as I can determine, limited to the Apc. 
Commentarius in Apocalypsin, pp. 394. 

Ibid., pp. 168f. 

Ibid., p. 334. 

I, cxxiiif. 

Sintassi Ebraica, pp. 42f. 

L’Apocalypse, p. 216. 

Moulton-Turner, Grammar, III, 87-9; BI-D, §§352-6. 

Skrifter Utgivna av. den Kungliga Humanistiska Vetenskaps- 
samfundet i Uppsala 32, Part II (Uppsala, 1940). 

In Paul Regard’s La Phrase Nominale dans la Langue du Noveau 
Testament (Paris, 1919), pp. 111-85. 

Bjork, Die Periphrastischen Konstruktionen, pp. 59f, 67f, 123ff. 
Ibid., pp. 67f. 

Cf. BI-D, §353 (1); Mayser, Gramm., II, 1, 223ff; Moulton- 
Turner, Grammar, III, 87. 

Die Periphrastischen Konstruktionen, p. 96. 

Conybeare and Stock, Selections, §72. 

Cf. GK, §116r. 

Cf. Stevenson, Grammar of Palestinian Jewish Aramaic, p. 58, 
who also cites Dan. 2:31; 6:5, 11, 15. 

Amsterdam, 1965 (cited by Mussies, Morphology, p. 304). 
Moulton-Turner, Grammar, III, 87-9 cites many (perhaps all?) 
occurrences in the NT; cf. also discussions in BI-D, §§ 352-6. 
Both allow for Semitic, especially Aramaic, influence. Black, 
Aramaic Approach, p. 130 is in agreement. For more recent dis- 
cussion, cf. Mussies, Morphology, pp. 302-8. 

Moulton-Turner, Grammar, III, 87-9. 

Cf. GK, §116r. 
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Cf. BI-D, §352. 

Further examples are cited by Aerts, Periphrastica, pp. 56ff. 
Morphology, p. 331. 

Aramaic Approach, p. 130. 

According to Moulton-Turner, Grammar, III, 89. 

Apc. 1:18 éyevdunv vexpos is also cited by Turner, Grammar, III, 
89, along with 3:2, 16:10. 

The significant advance in understanding of the development and 
function of Waw-consecutive, from the earlier explanation given 
by S.R. Driver, through that put forward in 1948 by Henri Fleisch 
in his article Sur le systéme verbal du sémitique commun et son 
évolution dans les langues sémitiques anciennes, Mélanges de 
l'Université Saint Joseph 27 (Beirut, 1947-8), 39-60, which was 
adapted by Frank Blake of Johns Hopkins University, and is 
generally accepted today, serves as the position from which this 
section is written. For the standard presentation, see Blake’s A 
Resurvey of the Hebrew Tenses (Rome, 1951), pp. 44-53. 

GK, §§112ff. 

Evidence has been presented for the influence of the Waw- 
consecutive on the redundant Kat in the Apc. by the following: 
Allo, L’Apocalypse, p. 141; Beyer, Semitische Syntax, 66f; Black, 
Aramaic Approach, 3rd edn, p. 67, note 1; Bousset, Offenbarung, 
p. 160; Charles I, cxlviii; BI-D, §442 (7); Moulton-Turner, Gram- 
mar, Ill, 334f, IV, 154; Scott, Original Language, p. 11. 

Scott, Original Language, p.11, considers 14:9f to bea causal clause. 
L’Apocalypse, p. 141. Cf. G.R. Driver, JTS n.s. 11 (1960), 386; 
Beyer, Semitische Syntax, p. 69. 

Mussies, Morphology, p. 314. 

Ibid.; cf. M.H. Segal, A Grammar of Mishnaic Hebrew (Oxford, 
1927), pp. 72f. 

M. Burrows, ‘Orthography, Morphology and Syntax of the St. 
Mark’s Isaiah Manuscript’, JBL 68 (1949), 209f, lists only about 
twenty cases in which Waw-consecutive tenses are avoided. See 
Mussies, Morphology, p. 313, note 2 for further references to 
relevant literature. 

Cf. Segal, Mishnaic Hebrew. 

Morphology, p. 322. 

Cf. GK, §§109, 110. 

Cf. section ‘Future indicative for semitic jussive’, p. 27. 
Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, II, 380. 

BI-D, §389. 

Mayser, Gramm., II, 1, 303-5; Moulton-Turner, Grammar, III, 
78, and especially Mandilaras,, The Verb, §316, who provides 
abundant examples of the imperatival infinitive from the papyri. 
Idiom Book, p. 127. 

I, 267. 

See Mandilaras, The Verb, §318 for illustrative passages. 

GK, §113, note 2. 

Ibid. 
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I, 267. 

BI-D, §468 (2). 

In ‘Participle and Imperative in I Peter’, appended note to E.G. 
Selwyn’s The First Epistle of Peter (London, 1947), pp. 467- 
88 (summarised by W.D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism, p. 
329). 

Daube, in Selwyn, First Epistle, p. 471. 

It is accepted by Moule, Jdiom Book, p.179, while Zerwick, Biblical 
Greek, also mentions it, §373. P. Joiion in his Grammaire de 
Vhébreu biblique (Rome, 1947), §121 e, note 2, cites the usage 
as a characteristic of Mishnaic Hebrew. 

The Verb, §§ 922-4. 

Dr A.J.M. Wedderburn’s suggestion to me that ornpifuov be co- 
ordinated with yenyopcov and thus dependent on yivou is pos- 
sible; it has, however, not been adopted by the leading English 
translations of this verse. 

H.C. Hoskier, Concerning the Text of the Apocalypse (London, 
1929), I, 23, 122, 515. 

The Revelation of St. John, p. 180. 

Ozanne, ‘The Influence of the Text’, p. 36. 

Occurrences of 5evre immediately followed by imperative in the 
LXX: Gen. 11:1; 4 Km. 1:6, 6:13, 22:13; Ps. 33:11, 65:16; Isa. 
66:9. 

LS-J, s.v. Sevr7e. 

§ 388. 

Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, pp. 372f; Mandilaras, The 
Verb, §§815ff; Moulton, Grammar, I, 216f; Conybeare and 
Stock, Selections, §§59, 60; Jannaris, Historical Grammar, pp. 
4821, 578f. 

BI-D, §400 concentrate on these and other meanings of the con- 
struction. 

Ibid., cf. Conybeare and Stock, Selections, §59. 

Mandilaras, The Verb, §§815ff. 

Ibid. 

GK, §114f; cf. Driver, Hebrew Tenses, pp. 275f. 

Bauer and Leander, Grammatik, §85 a; cf. Stevenson, Jewish 
Aramaic, p. 53, who notes that in targumic Aramaic also ‘an 
infinitive dependent on a governing verb is nearly always pre- 
ceded by /é even when there is no preposition in the Hebrew text’. 
The use of 7é plus infinitive in Syriac is obligatory in this type of 
construction, according to Noldeke, Kurzgefasste Syrische Gram- 
matik (Leipzig, 1880), p. 197. 

This orginally would have been written ov det Tov nmapadrAdéat, 
with the tov becoming misplaced during subsequent transmission 
of the text. 

Cf. Ozanne, ‘The Influence of the Text’, pp. 36f, who rejects 
Aramaic influence. 

The view that Semitisms in Luke-Acts were Septuagintisms sheds 
no light on this construction, since in the LXX it is not rendered 
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consistently. According to Charles, the LXX translators ‘repro- 
duced it in many ways’, I, 356. 

BI1-D, §400 (8). 

The discovery of additional occurrences of this construction in 
the Apc. makes necessary the modification of an observation by 
A.T. Robertson that in the NT ‘it is only in Luke (Gospel 23 
times, Acts 21 times) and Paul (13 times) that vov with the infi- 
nitive (without prepositions) is common’ (cited by Moule in his 
Idiom Book, p. 129). According to BI-D, §400 (3) this usage is 
also classical. 

So Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos (GGttingen, 1895), p. 200, 
note 2; Charles I, 317; Lancellotti, Sintassi Ebraica, pp. 110f. 
E.g. the nineteenth-century commentaries by Ewald and Zillich, 
who explained rov moAeunoat as due to the Hebrew infinitive 
absolute (cited by Lucke, Versuch einer vollstandigen Einleitung 
in die Offenbarung des Johannes (Bonn, 1852, II, 453f). 
Charles, I, 322; cf. GK, §114 k for an explanation of this use of 
the Hebrew infinitive construct. 

Moulton-Howard, Grammar, II, 448f. 

Moulton-Turner, Grammar, Ill, 141; cf. Turner, Grammatical 
Insights, 160f; also Moulton-Turner, Grammar, IV, 152. 
Lancellotti, Sintassi Ebraica, p. 112. 

Charles, I, 355f; cf. cxlvi. 

Jannaris, Historical Grammar, p. 578, notes a total of 3 occur- 
rences in Plato, 5 in Xenophon, and 12 in Thucydides. 

Other occurrences in the Apc. include 1:12 Tov Brémety (598 
2038); 2:14 Tov yayety (325 336 517 620); 16:9 Tov Sovvat 
(628); 16:19 Tov Sovvat (SN 2014 2034). 

Cf. GK, §114 g. 

GK, §114 m, 116 m; Driver, Hebrew Tenses, pp. 136f; Charles, 
I, 146. 

Driver, Hebrew Tenses, pp. 136f. 

Cf. C. Rabin, Zadokite Documents, edited with a translation and 
notes (Oxford, 1954), p. 10, note 3. 

See Driver, Hebrew Tenses, pp. 138f. 

For the latter verb Hoskier wrongly cites Syriac evidence for an 
infinitive; in Gwynn’s transcription the verb is peal imperfect. 

I, cxlvi. 

Cf. Charles I, cxlix (b). 

Sintassi Ebraica, pp. 109f. 

Lancellotti does not specify the nature of the influence, but 
refers to P. Jotion, Grammaire de l’hébreu biblique, §157 c, 
note 2. 

LS-J, s.v. 5iScopt, list no fewer than eight secular examples where 
the verb followed by an infinitive means ‘grant’, ‘concede’, while 
for Aéyw with the meaning ‘command’, ten cases are cited. 

II, 52. 

LS-J, s.v. uysvnoKw for examples. 

On the unusual construction in this passage of éuvnodn évwmnov 
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Tov Yeov as a modification of the Aramaic indefinite third-person 
plural, see above, p. 25. 

I, cxlivf. 

Cf. also GK, §116 x. 

Aramaic Origin, pp. 96f. Lancellotti, Sintassi Ebraica, pp. 105f, 
declares that it is not found in Aramaic! 

Burney, Aramaic Origin, pp. 96f, where he notes it also occurs in 
Pal. Syriac of John 1:32. 

Aramaic Approach, p. 68. 

The Apocalypse of John, pp. 43f. 

‘A Hebraic Construction in the Apocalypse’, JTS 22 (1921), 
371-6. 

See discussion in Moulton-Turner, Grammar, IV, 155. 
‘Partizipium und Verbum finitum im Spatgriechischen’, in Kleine 
Schriften, Studia Graeca et Latina Gothoburgensia 21 (Gothen- 
burg, 1966), pp. 432-42. 

Conybeare and Stock, Selections, §80; cf. Mandilaras, The Verb, 
§920, who points out that although this phenomenon is found in 
the papyri, yet the ten cases he cites occur mostly ‘in letters or 
writings of less educated people’, and that some cases represent 
nothing more than a stereoptyed mode of epistolary address. The 
obvious contrast between these and the literary nature of the 
Apc. makes it clear that the one can hardly be used to account 
for the other. 

So Stevenson, Jewish Aramaic, p. 56; Bauer and Leander, Gram- 
matik, §81; Néldeke, Syrische Grammatik, §269. 

Stevenson, Jewish Aramaic, p. 56. 

Charles I, 316; Burney, Aramaic Origin, p. 88. 

Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien, 2nd edn (Berlin, 1911), 
p. 14. 

Aramaic Approach, pp. 68, 130. 

Grammar, I, 222-4. 

Idiom Book, p. 179. Relevant are Romans 5:11, 2 Cor. 5:12, 
7:5, 8:4, 9:11. 

The Apocalypse of John, pp. 43, 119f. 

Sintassi Ebraica, p. 98. 

Charles conjectures that Aadovons eT’ Euov A€ywv might be a 
Hebraism (médabbér ‘it? lé’mGr) here and in 10:8. 

Scott, Original Language, p. 9. 

According to Lisowsky’s Konkordanz zum hebraischen Alten 
Testament, p. 123;1 found only eight such passages (he cites nine) 
where the infinitive absolute is thus employed. 

My own count, based on Lisowsky’s Konkordanz, 

Cf. GK, §113 y. 

Cf. GK, §113 r. 

‘The Influence of the Text’, p. 19; but he seems to reverse his 
opinion on pp. 39f. 

A. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the 5th Century B.C. (Oxford, 
1923), 30:7, 16:8, 20:6. 
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Lexicon Linguae Aramaicae Veteris Testamenti (Rome, 1971), 
S.v. Gmar. 

Ozanne is mistaken when he says that parallels to the indeclin- 
able form of the participle are extremely rare or non-existent in 
the LXX. Cf. ‘The Influence of the Text’, pp. 18f. 

BI1-D, §368; Moulton-Howard, Grammar, II, 454. 

Cf. BI-D, §420 (3) where this use as a finite verb as in Hebrew is 
noted. 

Charles I, cl; Bousset, Offenbarung, p. 243. Cf. Moulton-Turner, 
Grammar, III, 315. Some of the cases cited here could be 
explained as parataxis since two or more verbs (including Aéywv) 
occur. 

This occurs 67 times in codex Alexandrinus (so Mussies, Morph- 
ology, p. 348, 61 times in the text of the United Bible Societies, 
according to my count. 

Moulton-Turner, Grammar, III, 152. 

Mussies, Morphology, p. 347. Cf. Moule, Idiom Book, p. 103, 
who described Acts 4:12 o¥5€ yap évoyd éoriv Erepov .. . 70 
SeSoyévov as ‘very odd usage’ and acknowledged a Semitic back- 
ground. 

Mussies, Morphology, p. 348. Although noting that this type of 
participle occurs 67 times in the Apc., Mussies cites only 2 cases 
where, he alleges, it expresses the Hebrew qal passive participle: 
13:8 éoyayyévou and 18:2 yeuonuévov. 

GK, §116a. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., §116 d, e. 

Moulton-Turner, Grammar, III, 85. See also GK, §116 a-e, as 
referred to above, for an important discussion of the relationship 
of Hebrew attributive participle to time and to its subject. 

GK, §116 a. 

This usage is discussed by Mussies, Morphology, pp. 347f, who 
ascribes to the verbs a non-perfective meaning based not on Heb- 
rew but on the new Hellenistic present stem oT}kKW. 

BI-D, §§412, 13; Moulton-Turner, Grammar, III, 150-3; Beyer, 
Semitische Syntax, pp. 196-216; Lancellotti, Sintassi Ebraica, 
pp. 75, 79f, 100-3; Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, pp 408f; 
Mandilaras, The Verb, §§882-9. 

Note the similar phrase in LXX Isa. 28:16b kat 6 miorevu én’ 
aut ov UN KATALOXUPIN (here 6 mLoTEVWW = participle ham- 
ma’amin). 

The participle in Aramaic assumed the role of a finite verb, mak- 
ing it unsuitable for this use. 

See Beyer, Semitische Syntax, p. 196. 

But N. Turner (Moulton-Turner, Grammar, IV, 151f) notes the 
Hebrew idiomatic use of an anarthrous participle as the object of 
a sentence. This he cites as influencing the construction found in 
Apc. 2:14 éyeus éxet Kparovvras Thy Sbaynv Barada. 
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So also Lancellotti, Sintassi Ebraica, p. 83; cf. Black, Aramaic 
Approach, pp. 51f for Aramaic examples. 

This passage is listed by Beyer, Semitische Syntax, p. 196, under 
headings (a) as it stands in the text and under (c) if the Syriac 
variant is accepted. 

See Sintassi Ebraica, pp. 75, 79, 83, 100f. 

See ibid., p. 83, note 3. 

Ibid., pp. 79, 83, note 3. 

Semitische Syntax, pp. 205f. 

Hebrew Tenses, p. 165. 

Biblical Greek, §§371, 72. 

Sintassi Ebraica, p. 82. 

Charles II, 33. 

Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb (London, 
1889), p. 47. 

A few classical Greek examples of this usage are cited by Good- 
win, ibid., p. 52. 

The literature on this aorist participle is extensive; the most im- 
portant includes the following: W.G. Ballantine, ‘Predicative Par- 
ticiples with Verbs in the Aorist’, Bibliotheca Sacra 41 (Oberlin, 
Ohio, 1884), 789; Burton, NT Moods and Tenses, pp. 65f; C.D. 
Chambers, ‘On A Use of the Aorist Participle in Some Hellenistic 
Writers’, JTS 24 (1923), 183; W.F. Howard, ‘On the Futuristic 
Use of the Participle in Hellenistic’, JTS 24 (1923), 403-6; Zerwick, 
Biblical Greek, §264; B1-D, §339 (1); Moule, Idiom Book, pp. 
100, 206; Albert Wifstrand, ‘Apostelsgeschichte 25, 13’, Eranos 
54 (Uppsala, 1956), 123ff. The latter article provides further 
bibliographical references, plus analyses, on this much-disputed 
participle. 

Grammar of New Testament Greek (London, 1898), p. 197. Blass 
rejects the aorist participle adopting the poorly-attested future 
participle in its place. 

Especially in Acts; cf. 3:26; 7:26; 10:29; 12:24, 25; 16:23; 
21:24; 23:35; 24:23. The Gospels also contain several; cf. John 
11:2, 3; Luke 2:16; Matt. 27:4; Mark 1:31, 14:39. 

This differs from the circumstantial clause, for which see Black, 
Aramaic Approach, pp. 81f. 

The Apocalypse of John, pp. 112f. 

The accusative participle standing after a nominative is solecistic; 
cf. Moulton-Turner, Grammar, Ill, 314. 

E.g. GK, §118 p. 

GK, §118. 

GK, §117. 

GK, $118 n, o, p. 

GK, §90. 

GK, §118 b. 

Torrey, The Apocalypse of John, pp. 112f. 

‘The Influence of the Text’, p. 22. 
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BI-D, §136 (2). 

Moulton-Turner, Grammar, Ill, 314. 

G. Dalman, The Words of Jesus, p. 34; Jesus-Jeshua, p. 126; 
Black, Aramaic Approach, p. 239 who explains the occurrence in 
Luke 22:15 as a Hebraism. 

Moulton-Turner, Grammar, III, 156f; IV, 152; Bl-D, §198 (6); 
Conybeare and Stock, Selections, §81. For a variety of methods 
of translating the infinitive absolute in the LXX, cf. H. Kaupel, 
‘Beobachtungen zur Ubersetzung des Infinitivus Absolutus in der 
LXX’, ZAW n.s. 20 (1945-8 (1949)), 191ff. 

‘Never found in M[ishnaic] H[{ebrew]’, M.H. Segal, A Grammar 
of Mishnaic Hebrew (Oxford, 1927), p. 165. 

So C.F. Burney, Aramaic Origin, p. 13; W.B. Stevenson, Jewish 
Aramaic, p. 53; G. Dalman, Jesus-Jeshua, p. 34, ‘to Biblical 
Aramaic this style is foreign; in the Galilean dialect it is a rare 
exception; but in the Babylonian Jewish-Aramaic it is more fre- 
quent’. 

Morphology, pp. 323f. 

P. 165, note 3. 

J.A. Fitzmyer, ‘The Contribution of Qumran Aramaic to the 
Study of the New Testament’, NTS 20 (1973-4), 401. 

GK, §117 p. 

Morphology, pp. 323f. Moulton-Turner, Grammar, IV, 152 also 
wrongly attributes Apc. 16:9 and 17:6 to Hebrew infinitive abso- 
lute influence. 

BI-D, 8153; Moulton-Turner, Grammar, Ill, 245f. 

According to Moulton-Turner, Grammar, Ill, 156f. 

iI, 99. 

Noted by H. St John Thackeray, ‘The Infinitive Absolute in the 
LXX’, JTS 9 (1908), 600. 

Ibid. 

Moulton-Turner, Grammar, MII, 157. 


4 Semitic influence on the clause in the Apocalypse 


1 
2 
3 


4 


E.g. GK, §141 a, b. 

See §140 e. 

Cf. C. Brockelmann, Hebraische Syntax (Neukirchen, 1956), p. 
10. 

Cf. B1-D, §§ 127, 28; Moulton-Turner, Grammar, Ill, 294-310, 
gives a comprehensive analysis of the Greek nominal phrase, 
including tables of statistics for NT and Koine authors. It should 
be noted that the total of ninety-one occurrences of ellipse listed 
there for the Apc. is higher than that which is found in this study. 
This is due to the fact that here most cases of ellipse which occur 
in subordinate clauses are excluded, and will be treated separately 
under the various categories of clauses to be discussed below. 
BI-D, §128 (7); Moulton-Turner, Grammar, III, 295f. 
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GK, §§141 i, 142 ¢, f. 

Ktihner-Gerth, Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der griechischen 
Sprache, II, I, 1, 40. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., cf. B1-D, §127, where it is termed the ‘most frequent omis- 
sion by far’. 

Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, II, 623 (cited by N. Turner 
in Moulton-Turner, Grammar, III, 294). 

Moulton-Turner, Grammar, III, 294. 

Brockelmann, Hebrdaische Syntax, p. 10. 

GK, §141 b. 

GK, §142 a. This order can of course be reversed to subject- 
verb if special emphasis is to be put on the subject in question. 
BI-D, $472 (1). 

GK, §142f. 

E. Kautzsch, Grammatik des biblische-Aramaischen, §84, 1 b, 
who cites Dan 2:7, 10. For a Hebrew example, cf. Isa. 3:17. 
Moulton-Turner, Grammar, III, 106-10; BI-D, §§ 293-7. 

Cf. BI-D, §412 for general comments on the attributive participle. 
GK, §155 e. 

The other two are John 1:6, 3:7. 

Cf. Burney, Aramaic Origin, pp. 30-2. 

GK, §138 a. 

GK, §138 g. 

Cf. Charles I, clvif; J. Schmid, Studien, Part II, p. 198. G.D. Kil- 
patrick reviews both in Vigiliae Christianae 13 (1959), 7f. 

See p. 66. 

Hebrew Tenses, pp. 137f. 

Offenbarung, p. 6; Burney, Aramaic Origin, pp. 95f, also discusses 
this construction. 

In his Ph.D. thesis, ‘The Influence of the Text’. 

Also Gen. 24:14, Judg. 1:12, 1 Sam. 17:26. 

Original Language, p. 9. 

Cf. GK, §155 g. 

Semitische Syntax, pp. 141-232. 

Ibid., p. 192. 

Cf. B1-D, §417. 

Aramaic Approach, p. 81. Cf. Moulton-Turner, Grammar, IV, 
152. 

Driver, Hebrew Tenses, pp. 195f. 

Ibid. 

Designated as ‘adverbial’ in some grammars, cf. BI-D, §411. 

Cf. GK, §156. 

Original Language, p. 11. 

The following, cited by Scott, appear doubtful: Apc. 9:7, 8, 9, 
17; 17:4. Turner (in Moulton-Turner, Grammar, IV, 152) rightly 
adds 3:20, 14:17, 17:11, 19:15 bis 21:7. But not 16:10 (the 
apodosis of a conditional clause), or 18:6. 

Such a construction is found in Greek as well, but only with the 
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circumstantial participle. émt Tov Gpuatos Kadnpevos THY TOpEiay 
émroveiro, ‘he was making the journey seated in his chariot’, Xeno- 
phon, Anabasis 1,7, 20. 

GK, §156 b. 

Cf. Lancellotti, Sintassi Ebraica, pp. 98f. 

See also chapter 3 above, ‘Evidence of underlying Waw-consecutive 
constructions’, pp. 53-6. 

Cf. B1-D, §461 (1) for further examples. Black, Aramaic Approach, 
has also discussed this idiom; cf. pp. 90f. 

BI-D, §461 (1); cf. Moulton-Turner, Grammar, Ill, 75. 

GK, §110f. 

Semitische Syntax, pp. 226ff. 

Cf. ibid. for other examples. 

For many similar passages in the Gospels cf. ibid. 

Ibid., pp. 75f. 

GK, §111 f, g. 

On the form éyivero in the LXX for iterative wéhayd, see M. 
Johannessohn, ‘Das biblische kai éyévero und seine Geschichte’, 
Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung 53 (1925), 163. 
Burney, Aramaic Origin, pp. 12f. following Dalman, Words of 
Jesus, p. 32, declares that this construction belongs exclusively to 
biblical Hebrew, and that it has no Aramaic equivalent, in spite of 
the occurrence in Dan. 3:7 which Dalman himself cites. But, in 
light of the rendering of the passage by Theod. the question of 
direct Aramaic influence on the Greek temporal clause should 
remain open. While Dalman rightly states that Hebrew wayéh? 
plus temporal conjunction is foreign to Aramaic, one must not 
overlook the fact that the temporal kéd? was rendered by Theod. 
as Kal &yévero, seemingly as if the latter came to serve as a stan- 
dard introductory formula for certain temporal clauses in Jewish 
translation Greek. Cf. Bauer and Leander, Grammatik des 
biblisch-Aramdischen, 3109 g. 

Semitische Syntax, ‘Satzeinleitendes Kat éyévero mit Zeitbestim- 
mung’, pp. 29ff. 

Cf. especially pp. 32-52. 

For statistics in the OT see Johannessohn, ‘Das biblische kat 
éyévero , Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung 53 (1925), 
p. 161. 

Semitische Syntax, p. 30. 

Cf. ibid., p. 61, ‘notwendige syntaktische Mittel’. 

Burney, Aramaic Origin, p. 12. On pp. 11-13 are listed many 
instances of a closely related Hebrew idiom, that in which the 
introductory wayéhi is followed by an infinitive with a preposi- 
tion, usually bé or ké, rendered in the LXX by év Tw plus 
infinitive. Instances of this are to be found in the NT, especially 
in Luke-Acts. This type of temporal construction, however, is 
not found in the Apc. 

Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, pp. 671 ff; Kiihner-Gerth, 
Grammatik, Il, §553. 


64 Cf. Moulton-Turner, Grammar, III, 100, ‘Its mood was always 
subjunctive in classical Greek (or oblique optative).’ 

65 So BI-D, §369. 

66 Turner, in Grammar, III, 100 remarks that in Apc. and Paul the 
future indicative is used ‘quite profusely’ with aorist subjunctive 
as variant. See also BI-D, §369 (2). 

67 On the mixing of future indicative with aorist subjunctive, cf. 
B1-D §§ 363, 369 (2), Radermacher, Neutestamentliche Gram- 
matik, 2nd edn (Ttibingen, 1925), p. 174. 

68 Radermacher, Neutestamentliche Grammatik, p. 173. 

69 BGUTII, 884, ii, 14. 

70 Radermacher, Neutestamentliche Grammatik, p. 173, ‘doch sind 
die Beispiele nicht haufig’. 

71 Turner, Grammar, III, 100. Radermacher, Neutestamentliche 
Grammatik, p. 216, gives further examples outside the NT. 

72 Cf. also BI-D, §363. 

73 Cf. GK, §165a,c;107¢g. 

74 Turner, Grammar, Ill, p. 100, cites examples elsewhere in the NT 
which employ future indicative in final clauses, indicating that 
this Semitism was widespread in biblical Greek. 

75 GK, §165a. 

76 Not jussive as was suggested by Lancellotti, Sintassi Ebraica, p. 71. 

77 ~ Lancelotti, ibid., pp 62f would make Apc. 9:19 a circumstantial 
clause; I would prefer, on the basis of the syntax described here 
to understand it as a final clause. 

78 Moule, Jdiom Book, p. 141. 

79 GK §166a. 

Conclusion 

1 Cf. J.A. Montgomery, ‘The Education of the Seer of the Apoca- 
lypse’, JBL 45 (1926), 79, note 5, argues that the Apc. ‘betrays 
no traces of Aramaic’. More recently Beyer, Semitische Syntax, 
p. 17, maintained that the Apc. stands exclusively under Hebrew 
influence (‘wie ausschliesslich die Apc.’). 

2 The Apocalypse of John. Apparently followed now by Frank 
Zimmerman in an appendix on the Apc. in his The Aramaic Ori- 
gin of the Four Gospels (New York, 1979). 

3 NTS 1 (1955), 222f. 

4 Note in particular L. Rydbeck’s ‘What Happened to New Testa- 
ment Grammar after Albert Debrunner?’, NTS 21 (1975), 425: 
‘peculiar language of a peculiar people is too much of a polemical 
slogan’. 

Appendix I 

1 Charles I, 29, 316; Ozanne, ‘The Influence of the Text’, pp. 18f, 
who cites Apc. 5:6, 10:2, 14:14, 17:3, 21:24. 

2  Semitische Syntax, pp. 208f. 
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3 Ibid. Cf. H. Hanse, TDNT Il, 817. 

4  "Exwv here seems to express ‘with’, ‘accompanied by’, rather 
than simple possession, thus paralleling what B1-D, §419, term 
‘pleonastic’ meaning ‘with’, which occurs in Luke 2:42: ‘and 
when he was twelve years of age, his parents went up to Jerusa- 
lem with him’, avéBnaav oi yoveis adrov Exovtes (D) abrov. Cf. 
Mussies, Morphology, pp. 325f. 

5 Lancellotti, Sintassi Ebraica, p. 88, reaches similar conclusions 
along Hebrew lines. 

6 GK, §140e: the distinction ‘is indispensable to the more delicate 
appreciation of Hebrew syntax . . . involves fundamental dif- 
ferences of meaning’. 

7 Cf. Bauer and Leander, Grammatik des biblische-Aramdischen, 

p. 326: ‘drucken einen Zustand aus und dienen der Beschreibung 
und Schilderung’. The distinction between noun clauses and verb 
clauses in Syriac is less distinct (cf. Néldeke, Syrische Grammatik, 
p. 215). 

8 Of course not every occurrence of éywy in the Apc. should not 
be assigned a Semitic sense: év yaorpi Exovaa is good Greek, like- 
wise Exwv év TH xetpt has close parallels in other Greek literature. 

9 GK, §140 a, §141 b. 

10 Bauer and Leander, Grammatik des biblisch-Aramdischen, p. 326. 
11 = ‘Ibid. 
Appendix II 

1 Pronomen Abundans and Pronomen Coniunctum. Verhandelingen 
der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. 
Letterkunde, n.s. 82 (Amsterdam and London, 1974). 

2 Ibid., on p. 34, note 103 credit is given to P.W. van der Horst ‘for 
his assistance in interpreting the Hebrew texts’ of the OT. 

3 See especially ibid., pp. 34-42. 

4 Ibid., pp. 13, 36; cf. p. 29 ‘not only in Ancient Greek, but also in 
the Koine, the pronomen abundans is used for clearness’ sake and 
in order to emphasise a certain word’. 

5 Cf. ibid., p. 32. 

6 Described by the author as merely nota relationis, therefore by 
nature weaker and more ambivalent than a true relative pronoun. 

7 See ibid., p. 42. 

8 Bakker also cites four Semitic type resumptive pronouns occurr- 
ing in codex D (Luke 8:12, 12:43; Matt. 10:11, 18:20), but 
failed to include them in the statistics. Cf. Black, Aramaic Ap- 
proach, p. 101, who notes ‘The construction {resumptive pro- 
noun] again predominates in the text of D.’ 

9 Cited by Lancellotti, Sintassi Ebraica, pp. 101f. 

10 Bakker, Pronomen Abundans, pp. 39f. 
11 Cf. ibid., pp. 33, 36. 
12. GK, §138a,e. 
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